











THE ROAD TO WISDOM 


SWAMI VlVEKANANDA ON 

Benefits of Breath Control 

W e see with our common sense that 
it is the breath [that] is setting 
everything in motion. If I stop breathing, 

I stop. If the breath begins, [the body] 
begins to move. What we want to get 
at is not the breath itself. By the help of 
things on the material plane, we have 
come to finer and finer [perceptions]. 
The universe is one, whatever point you 
touch. All the points are but variations of 
that one point. Throughout the universe 
is a unity (at bottom). Even through 
such a gross thing as breath I can get 
hold of the Spirit itself. By the exercise 
of breathing we begin to feel all the 
movements of the body that we [now] 
do not feel. As soon as we begin to feel 
them, we begin to master them. Thoughts 
in the germ will open to us, and we will 
be able to get hold of them. Of course, 
not all of us have the opportunity nor 
the will nor the patience nor the faith 
to pursue such a thing; but there is 
the common sense idea that is of some 
benefit to everyone. The first benefit is 
health. Ninety-nine percent of us do not 
at all breathe properly. We do not inflate 
the lungs enough. Regularity [of breath] 
will purify the body. It quiets the mind. 
When you are peaceful, your breath is 
going on peacefully, [it is] rhythmic. If 
the breath is rhythmic, you must be 
peaceful. When the mind is disturbed, 
the breath is broken. If you can bring the 
breath into rhythm forcibly by practice, 
why can you not become peaceful? When 
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you are disturbed, go into the room and 
close the door. Do not try to control the 
mind, but go on with such rhythmic 
breathing for ten minutes. The heart 
will become peaceful. These are common 
sense benefits that come to everyone. 
Deep-breathing exercises [are only the 
first step]. There are about eighty-four 
[postures for] various exercises. Some 
[people] have taken up this breathing as 
the whole [pursuit] of life. They do not do 
anything without consulting the breath. 
They are all the time [observing] in which 
nostril there is more breath. When it is 
the right, [they] will do certain things, and 
when [it is] the left, they do other things. 
When [the breath is] flowing equally 
through both nostrils, they will worship. 
When the breath is coming rhythmically 
through both nostrils, that is the time 
to control your mind. By means of the 
breath you can make the currents of the 
body move through any part of the body, 
just [at] will. Whenever [any] part of the 
body is ill, send the Prana to that part, all 
by the breath. 

F rom The Complete Works ofSwami Vivekananda, 
(Kolkata: Advaita Ashrama, 2016), 1.490-92. 
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are considered for publication in Prabuddha Bharata. 

• Articles should not exceed 2,500 words. Paucity of 
space precludes acceptance of longer articles for 


publication, except in rare cases. Articles must be 
submitted in typed—and preferably electronic—form, 
with a 250-word abstract of the article. 

• For all quotations in articles, adequate references— 
including name of author, title/publication, 
publisher with address, year of publication, and page 
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should include name of author, website publisher, 
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• The Editor does not accept responsibility for views 
expressed in any articles. 

• Unsolicited articles are not individually 
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Prabuddha Bharata is 



How you can contribute: 


in spreading the spiritual nectar 
of the Ramakrishna movement, 
the invigorating ideas of Vedanta, 
and the insights of Indian values 
and culture. Prabuddha Bharata 
also brings you inspirational read¬ 
ing material on a wide variety of 
topics of global interest. 

You value this journal and the 
cause it represents, and would 
surely like to share it with others. 


Gift subscriptions to your friends 
and family, and encourage your 
thinking friends to subscribe. 
Sponsor a subscription for a worthy 
library or institution known to you, 
or let us choose one. 

Contribute to the Prabuddha 
Bharata Permanent Fund and 
help ensure the longevity of the 
journal. 

Advertise your company in the 
Prabuddha Bharata and encourage 
your colleagues to do so. 
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Dear Devotees & Well-wishers, 

Ramakrishna Math, Rajarhat Bishnupur, started in 1953 at the 
birthplace of Swami Niranjanananda, a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna is one of the branch centres of Ramakrishna 
Math & Mission, headquartered in Belur, West Bengal. The 
present temple was inaugurated in 1986 by Most Revered 
Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj. 

Besides daily worship and special celebrations, we also 
serve the needy families, children, and day-labourers of this 
district under the rural development project. Though merely 15 

km from Salt Lake, Kolkata, it is yet to see development. Presently our medical services 

(allopathic & homeopathy) cater to about 1000 patients per 
month. Our educational services includes free coaching to 
about 150 poor students (classes I to X) and vocational 
skills training in plumbing and electrical for boys and 
tailoring for women. 

To cater to the Increasing demand for medicare 
among the poor and to give thrust to education of the 
children in this area we wish to start the following serwlce 
activities with munificent support from devotees, well- 
wishers and corporates: 



Amount - INR 

1,50,00,000 

5,00,000 

2,00,000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

3,00,000 

10,00,000 


Description 

❖ Construction of New Building for Medical Dispensary 

❖ Computer training centre for poor students 

❖ Mobile medical Unit 

❖ Text Books, copy books for students 

❖ Value Education Programme for youth 

❖ Thakur Seva Fund (Endowment) 

❖ Sadhu Seva Fund (Endowment) 

❖ Monthly ration for widow mothers 

❖ Community Hall and a Guest House for Devotees 

We appeal to you to generously extend your financial / material support for the above. 
You may choose any one or two heads and mark your contribution. Donations however humble 
would be thankfully acknowledged. 

Cheque/Draft may kindly be sent in favour of "Ramakrishna Math, Rajarhat Bishnupur" 
at the address given above. You may also directly transfer to our A/c No. 30496330847 in 
State Bank of India, IFS Code: SBIN0006208 Branch: Lauhati. 

May the blessing of the Holy Trio and Swami Niranjananandaji be upon you all. 

With loving namaskars and best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 



Ramakrishna Math 

Village : Bishnupur (Ghoshpara) 

P.O. Rajarhat Bishnupur, P.S. Rajarhat, W B. - 700135 
* rkm.rajarhat@gmail.com , Web: www.rkmrajarhat.org, Mob.: 7699648789 
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Characters 
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B.E. / B. Tech 


B.E. - Aeronautical Engineering 

B.E. - Automobile Engineering 

B.E. - Civil Engineering 

B.E. - Computer Science and Engineering 

B.E. - Electrical and Electronics Engineering 

B.E. - Electronics and Communication Engineering 
B.E. - Electronics and Instrumentation Engineering 
B.E. - Mechanical Engineering 
B.E. - Mechatronics Engineering 
B.Tech. - Bio-Technology 
B.Tech. - Information Technology 
B.Tech. - Textile Technology 
B.Tech. - Fashion Technology 


M.E. i M.Tech 


M E - Applied Electronics 

M.E - CAD/CAM 

M.E - Communication Systems 

M.E - Computer Science and Engineering 

M.E - Energy Engineering 

M.E - Embedded systems 

M.E - Industrial Engineering 

M.E - Power Electronics and Drives 

M.E - Structural Engineering 

M.Tech - Bio Technology 

M.Tech - Apparel Technology and Management 

M.Tech.- Textile Technology 


MCA - Master of Computer Applications 
MBA - Master of Business Administration 


KUMARA6URII COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGT 

is a premier Educational Institution in South India, 
offering high quality Engineering and Management 
Education for the past three decades. KCT was 
founded with the vision to create transformation 
in India through Technical Education. Spread over 
a campus area of 150 Acres, the college has over 
5.600 exemplary students. Excellent Academic & 
Research ambience, state of the art infrastructure 
& amenities, collaborations with 8 foreign univer¬ 
sities, experienced and committed faculties are 
the other unique features of this Institution KCT 
STPI-IT PARK - is functioning under the STPI 
umbrella with 2,00,000 sq.ft, of space. A recotd 
placement history in reputed Multinational and Na¬ 
tional Companies is a live testimony to the quality 
of education that is imparted at KCT. 

CEAB - Center of Excellence in Advanced 
Design was established to bring "SCIENCE TO 
ENGINEERING" culture using "HIGH 
PERFORMANCE COMPUTING" and address 


Ph.O PROGRAMMES : 


• Bio-Technology • Chemistry • Civil Engineering 

• Computer Science and Engineering 

• Master of Business Administration Mechanical Engineering 

• Mechatronics Engineering • Textile Technology 

• Electronics and Communication Engineering 


the technological needs for the country through 
quality education and training. 

tQUOE - Is a KCT Student's Initiative - 
Technology Incubation Center that aims at people 
working on their ideas to see it as a product 



KUMARAGURU 

college of technology 

character Is life 

Approred by AICTE l Afhated to Anna Urwersty I Accredited by NAACI ISO W0»-200tt 


Coimbatore - 641049 Tamil Nadu INDIA 
Tel : +91 422 266 11 00 | Fax : +91 422 266 94 06 
mfo@kct.ac.in / www.kct.ac.in 
https://www.facebook.com/KCT.edu 
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CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
CORPUS FUND! 

Contribute your mite to the Prabuddha 
Bharata Corpus Fund and actively 
participate in this venture to propagate 
Indian culture, values, philosophy, and 
spirituality. Could there be a better way 
to show your appreciation? 

You can send your contributions by 
cheque or drafts favouring ‘Prabuddha 
Bharata to 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 
700014, India or make your donations 
online at www.advaitaashrama.org. All 
donations are exempt from Income tax 
under section 80G. 

Swam i Swahananda 
A Profile in Greatness 

by Dr. Malay Das 

The spiritual head of the Vedanta Society of Southern California for 
thirty-six years, Swami Swahananda, a direct disciple of Swami Vijnanananda, 
worked ceaselessly to spread Sri Ramakrishnas message. He established 
seventeen centers and sub-centers throughout the United States and has left 
the Ramakrishna movement in the West a rich legacy 

In this intimate, loving portrait, Dr. Malay Das presents Swami 
Swahananda as he knew him during the last seventeen years of the swami s 
life. We witness the gurus compassionate care for devotees and disciples, his 
ability to love with detachment, and his dignity and grace during his final 
illness. 

Written in a simple, lucid and entertaining style, this spiritual biography 
will inspire sincere spiritual seekers from all traditions and offer them a 
glimpse into the wonderful life and work of this great monk and spiritual 
leader. 

Please write to: 

ADVAITA ASHRAM A, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 

Phones: 91-33-22840210 / 22890898 / 22866483, Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 




Pages: 234 | Price: ? 80 
Packing & Postage: ? 50 
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Name of the Donor: 


363. Sitanshu S Ganguly, Bidhannagar. 

364. Kanoria Foundation, Kolkata. 


Amount 

^ 2 , 000.00 
^ 20 , 000.00 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the goal is reached! 


Maitrayaniya Upanishad 


November 2018 
Vol. 123, No. 11 
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Athany-atrapy-uktam atah parasya dloarana talu-rasana-granipidanad vang-manah-prana- 
nirodhanad brahma tarkena pashyati yad-atmana-atmanam-anor-aniyamsam dyotamanam 
manah-kshayat pashyati tad-atmana-atmanam drishtva niratma bhavati niratmakatvad- 
asamkhydyonish-chintyo moksha-lakshanam ity-etatparam rahasyam-ity-evam hy-aha. 

Chittasya hi prasadena hanti karma shubha-ashubham. 

Prasannatma-atmani sthitva sukham-avyayam-ashnuta iti . (6.20) 


And thus it has been said elsewhere: ‘There is yet a higher concentration than this for that 
person. By pressing the tip of the tongue down the palate, by restraining voice, mind, and 
breath, one sees Brahman through contemplative thought. When, by the suppression of 
the mind, one sees through self, one sees the shining self, more subtle than the subtle, then 
having the self through the self, one becomes selfless. Because of ones being selfless, one is 
to be thought of as immeasurable, without origin. This is the mark of liberation, the highest 
mystery.’ For thus has been said: ‘For by the serenity of thought, one destroys deeds, good 
and evil, with the serene self abiding in the self, one enjoys eternal happiness.’ (6.20) 
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THIS MONTH 


TT TT 'T hat is Swami Vivekanandas sin- 
\ / gular contribution to the idea of a 

▼ T universal religion? Did he prefer any 
one religion to the rest or did he come up with 
an idea of an eclectic religion? Swamiji’s unique 
insight into religious pluralism is discussed in 
Cloud Religion. 

Swami Vanishananda, Ramakrishna Math, 
Kayamkulam, does A Re-reading of Swami 
Vivekananda’s Paper on Hinduism by ana¬ 
lysing the philosophical and religious ideas pres¬ 
ented therein in the light of scriptures. 

Eric S Fallick, a Platonist contemplative ascetic, 
renunciant, eremitical monastic, mystic, and phil¬ 
osopher from Silver Spring MD, USA, explains the 
challenges of and the ways to live a life of Unsup¬ 
ported Eremitical Contemplative Asceticism. 

Nothing was known till the spring of 1950 
about Swami Vivekanandas stays at Salem in the 
US. In 1950, a curious advertisement for sale of a 
trunk and a walking stick reportedly belonging to 
Swamiji came up in a magazine dealing with an¬ 
tiques. Someone brought this to the notice of the 
Vedanta Society of Northern California. Those 
articles were instantly sent for, and correspond¬ 
ence began to unearth the history in background. 
Such exchanges were made with one Mrs Helen 
Tyson Woods, who initially had put the said adver¬ 
tisement. This was how with invaluable fragments 
of anecdotes and indelible memories of a long past 
that the world could learn that during late August 
of 1893 Swamiji had been to the Woods’s house at 
Salem, as well as about his sudden unannounced 
revisit when he gave his valuable possessions to the 


Woods family. Somenath Mukherjee, a researcher 
at Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Kol- 
kata, traces this history in Kate Tannatt Woods: 
The Chosen Woman of Her Century. 

Ambili S, assistant professor in the depart¬ 
ment of philosophy at the Government College 
for Women, Thiruvananthapuram, analyses the 
writings of Swami Satprakashananda to trace Ve- 
dantic Socialism: Cosmopolitan Reflections 
of Swami Vivekananda. 

Many wonderful nuggets of wisdom con¬ 
tained in ancient scriptures are difficult to 
understand. In Balabodha , such ancient wis¬ 
dom is made easy. This months topic is Shanti. 
Understanding this popular word is necessary to 
understand its meaning. 

Repeating the holy name of God leads to the 
purification of one’s mind and ennobles one to 
higher aspirations in life. It eventually leads to 
mukti, complete freedom from repeated births 
and deaths. The greatness of the name of God is 
explained in the story The Holy Name of God. 
This story is this month’s Traditional Tales and 
has been translated from the Tamil book An- 
mika Kathaigal. 

Monika Renz, a practising psychotherapist; 
music therapist; theologian; spiritual caregiver; 
head of the psycho-oncology unit at St Gal- 
len Cantonal Hospital, Switzerland; an inter¬ 
national lecturer; author of several books; and a 
researcher in the fields of dying, spirituality, and 
spiritual care; has written the book Dying: A 
Transition. From this book, we bring you this 
month’s Manana. 
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EDITORIAL 


Cloud Religion 


T ^he word ‘cloud’ generally brings 
an image of fogginess into our minds. It is 
either a fogged sky or a fogged mind. Cloud 
denotes confusion and a general lack of clarity. It 
also denotes darkness and ignorance. It symbolises 
uncertainty. Many gloomy moments of despair 
and sadness are also called cloudy moments. Des¬ 
pair has long been compared with clouds. Spirit¬ 
ual masters have equated clouds with struggle for 
clarity in spiritual path. In sum, the word cloud’ 
does not quite generate positive feelings within 
us. But that is the general meaning of the word. 

What could be the other meanings or conno¬ 
tations of the word cloud’? When struggling and 
sweating in parched lands with parched throats, 
a sign of clouds on the sky is a welcome relief in¬ 
deed. Clouds are aggregators, collectors of rain¬ 
drops. If they do not burst, clouds can bring the 
essential shower quenching the thirst of the earth 
with that of the numerous flora and fauna on it. 
However, in the technological era, particularly in 
recent times, the word cloud’ has acquired a dif¬ 
ferent meaning. It is used as a metaphor for the 
Internet and refers to accessing computers, infor¬ 
mation technology, software applications, and 
the like through a network, often accessing data 
centres that are remotely located. So, anyone can 
access one’s data and software from practically any¬ 
where in the world, where Internet connectivity is 
available. This means that anyone can have one’s 
information, that means all work in the present 
age, independent of a particular physical location. 
This kind of computing or working with informa¬ 
tion technology is called cloud computing’. 


Cloud computing has enabled cloud sharing’. 
Now, anyone having an expertise in a particu¬ 
lar field can share one’s wisdom through data to 

All religions should forego one's claim to be 
the only true and proper religion. 

anyone across the globe. Better still, the person 
sharing such data need not individually know 
the persons being benefited by the data. Various 
cloud repositories enable one to just upload one’s 
data or software to the cloud and make it avail¬ 
able for anyone willing to download and use it. 

We have countless people using data available 
in the public domain and also improving upon 
existing data and software with corrections and 
tweaks, making the data and software better than 
it was when they received it. There are many ex¬ 
amples of this but the popular ones are the on¬ 
line encyclopaedia Wikipedia and the famous 
software repository GitHub. This phenomenon 
of cloud sharing has been developed further and 
now we have machine services or artificial intel¬ 
ligence services available, albeit for a charge, on¬ 
line, in the cloud. This again obviates the need for 
having expensive computers working out difficult 
algorithms when all you have to do is to submit 
your problem to the cloud machine services re¬ 
pository, the famous being Amazon Web Services. 

All this is wonderful indeed. However, cloud 
sharing and the concept of cloud in general might 
not be as recent as we might believe. Though the 
label cloud’ was not used by him, Swami Viveka- 
nanda pioneered the idea of sharing ideas free 
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from location and time, as early as 1893 when he 
addressed the Worlds Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago. Lest the reader be surprised, the idea 
referred to here is that of religion. How the idea 
of religion can become parallel to a concept of 
information technology or the Internet would 
soon become clear. 

The idea of religion or any idea is quite similar 
to data, particularly the kind governed by electrical 
pulses as in information technology. Ideas are ab¬ 
stract, even the concrete ones are. And the bits 
and bytes of the computer world are quite elusive 
indeed. All ideas are in a way uploaded’ to the cos¬ 
mos. Swamiji believed in the power of ideas and 
insisted that noble thoughts accompanied with 
strong mental power could transform the world. 
Therefore, we can rest assured that ideas are up¬ 
loaded’ the moment someone can think of them. 
Of course, the ‘downloading’ of ideas happens in 
various ways. If the person at the receiving end 
possesses a powerful mind, then she or he can in¬ 
tuit the idea from the cosmos. If the person receiv¬ 
ing the idea is a lesser mortal, then she or he can 
receive the idea through words, verbal or written. 

Now comes the more challenging task of 
cloud sharing’ of religious ideas. It seems that the 
free flow of religious ideas amongst human beings 
would not be difficult thanks to technology, par¬ 
ticularly to the Internet. Towards the end of his 
‘Paper on Hinduism’ delivered at the World’s Par¬ 
liament of Religions, Swamiji said that the only 
possibility of a universal religion was a religion 
that would have ‘no location in place or time’; in 
other words, it should be independent of place or 
time, much like cloud computing. The core idea 
that is the reason behind the increasing success 
of cloud sharing in computing is the willingness 
to be open to share, without insisting exclusive 
copyrights, and also the willingness to be open 
to scrutiny from other users and programmers. 

If Swamiji’s idea of a ‘cloud religion’—though 


he never called it so, he definitely had the same 
idea—were to become a reality, ^//practitioners of 
all religions and religious traditions should forego 
one’s claim to be the only proper religion and in¬ 
stead just share or ‘upload’ their ideas to the world 
at large. This would mean that all religious texts, 
scriptures, rituals, dogmas, doctrines, traditions, 
artistic portrayals, sculptures, temples, churches, 
mosques, and all other imaginable symbols and 
motifs of religion be made accessible and available 
to one and all. Every religious thought ever con¬ 
ceived by humanity should be spelt out in vivid 
details and made understandable in every tongue 
that human beings have known to speak. All this 
should be open to scrutiny and modification by 
anyone who wants. Wliile the traces of the original 
would be continued to be preserved, all this could 
be adapted to suit the tastes and temperaments of 
any individual. All this would be done without 
anyone’s exclusive claim to religious truths and 
without any fear, even of the slightest criticism. 

That would be true cloud religion. There is only 
a small caveat though. Just like cloud computing 
or cloud sharing in computing should be used to 
further the aims of technology in general, Swamiji 
wants that this universal religion, which we prefer 
to call ‘cloud religion’ should ‘recognise divinity 
in every man and woman’, and naturally in every 
transgender, ‘and whose whole scope, whose whole 
force, will be created in aiding humanity to realise 
its own true, divine nature’. This caveat is neces¬ 
sary in order to prevent fundamentalist theories 
of religion being put into this cloud of religion or 
destructive forces trying to preach their doctrines 
as a religion, as is the wont of many cults. This is 
similar to cloud sharing in information technol¬ 
ogy, where vicious programmes like viruses or tro¬ 
jans should not be given place in the cloud. 

The question is: How many are ready to 
contribute to and be a part of cloud religion? 
Are you? 
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T ~1 hrough A SERIES of lectures delivered 
at the World’s Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago in the month of September 1893, 
Swami Vivekananda had proclaimed before the 
world in clear, lucid, and unambiguous terms 
the greatness and glory of the spiritual heritage 
of India. In so doing he had presented that very 
heritage as an effective model for synthesising 
all divergent sectarian religious beliefs, preva¬ 
lent not only in India but all over the world. 
The current year being the 125th anniversary 
of those momentous addresses, this would be 
a better time than ever to contemplate, under¬ 
stand, and assimilate the spiritual message con¬ 
tained in them. 

The focus of the present article will be the 
third recorded address of Swamiji before the Par¬ 
liament, delivered on 19 September 1893 titled 
Taper on Hinduism’. The best way to remind 
us of the significance of this talk is to quote the 
great Sister Nivedita: ‘It may be said that when 
he began to speak it was of “the religious ideas 
of the Hindus”, but when he ended, Hinduism 
had been created .’ 1 The doubt that arises is, Hin¬ 
duism being a synonym for Sanatana Dharma, 
eternal religion, how can it be ‘created’? The an¬ 
swer is, he subjected the mind-boggling diversity 
of the philosophical and religious ideas of the 
Hindus to a searching analysis, reconciled them 
by resolving the same into certain fundamen¬ 
tal precepts that all Hindus can agree with, and 
showed their congruence with the then prevalent 


scientific conclusions. This was unprecedented 
in that age when Hinduism was being subjected 
to a rigorous onslaught not only from vested in¬ 
terest groups keen on promoting exclusive belief 
structures, but also from the so-called reformers 
claiming to represent the Hindus’ own interests. 
In addition to revving up the stuttering self-be- 
lief of the Hindu psyche, these talks served the 
more important purpose of holding before the 
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world religions a set of all-embracing, universal, 
philosophical principles capable of synthesising 
all seeming differences between them. 

Marie Louise Burke, the great researcher 
who wrote her in-depth study on the impact 
that Swamiji had, and continues to have, on the 
Western mind through her six-volume magnum 
opus Swami Vivekananda in the West: New Dis¬ 
coveries , has this observation to make about this 
particular lecture: 

Indeed, in this first statement of the Hindu re¬ 
ligion that Swamiji made to the American pub¬ 
lic lay the seeds of all his subsequent teachings. 
That which he was later to develop and formu¬ 
late in terms adapted to Western understanding 
and culture was all there; and perhaps in that 
moment not only was Hinduism created, but 
a new religion for the world was given its first 
enunciation in the West—a religion fulfilling 
the past, lighting up the future . 2 

Swamiji's Philosophical Presentation 

The philosophical presentations of Swamiji in 
the West generally followed a particular pattern: 

a. When introducing to the Western mind 
the metaphysical world view of creation he al¬ 
ways preferred the Sankhya system, where there 
is a clear-cut duality between Prakriti, Nature 
and Purusha, Soul. It is the view that from the 
unmanifested Pradhana or Prakriti, all effects, 
starting from the subtlest, universal, I-con- 
sciousness, mahat , to the mind and the senses, 
aligning with the subject and the grossest mate¬ 
rial objects perceived, have emerged. Though 
witnessing the play of Prakriti in the form of 
interactions between the subject and the object, 
the Purusha is detached; though animating the 
same in its creative dance, it is inactive. Also, 
both are eternal principles. 

b. The next step in his presentation was to 
show that there is a God who permeates Prakriti 
through and through, a deviation from classical 


Sankhya. To explain it employing the classical 
metaphor of the spider from the Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad : ‘Just as a spider weaves the web out 
of its own body and remains in it, even so, the 
one Lord, having projected the whole universe 
out of the threads of ones own Prakriti, remains 
in it and has covered with it ’. 3 

c. The third step was to show that as the mind 
of the individual soul evolves, its vision of this 
one Lord becomes clearer and clearer. 

d. And finally, at the climactic stages of his 
perorations, Swamiji always took his stand on 
the lofty terrains of non-duality, Advaita, where 
the individual soul, jiva, realises that whatever 
it had perceived of itself was in realty this one 
God; that whatever he had thought of as God 
was the glory of one’s own inner Self, of the na¬ 
ture of absolute existence, consciousness, and 
bliss. And Prakriti, including one’s body and 
mind, is recognised to be illusory or a wrong 
reading of this one absolute God. 

This was the general pattern of Swamiji’s lec¬ 
tures, though there were some exceptions. 

The Tsunami Power of Hinduism that 
'Sucked in, Absorbed, and Assimilated ' 

At the outset itself Swamiji contrasts Hinduism 
with the other ancient faiths and points out that 
the reason for its longevity is its unique ability 
to accommodate within its fold, and in the final 
run, to absorb and assimilate into its vast body, 
sects and belief systems that seem opposed to it 
at first. Thus, Hinduism sucked in, absorbed, 
and assimilated’ different thoughts . 4 Elsewhere, 
in his lecture titled ‘The Ideal of a Universal Re¬ 
ligion’, he has explained the guiding principle 
behind this ability to assimilate. 

Every religion expresses itself at three levels 
of philosophy, mythology, and rituals. The high¬ 
est level is of philosophy where the ideals and 
goals of that religion are presented as abstruse 
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philosophical principles. The latter two are 
called lower not because of any in-built inferi¬ 
ority in the beliefs and practices constituting 
them. Their validity is also derived from their 
ability to coax spiritually untrained minds to 
understand and absorb those very subtle, ab¬ 
struse spiritual truths declared in the philo¬ 
sophical section. Only because this process of 
assimilation is achieved indirectly through the 
narration of imaginative stories or through the 
performance of attractive rituals, the latter two 
are said to be lower. The more universal and im¬ 
personal these spiritual principles are, the more 
catholic would be the outlook of their votaries 
because the object of their search in their respec¬ 
tive myths and rituals would be those imper¬ 
sonal principles that unify them with humanity 
and not divide them from one another. It is the 
catholicity and universality of these spiritual 
principles that precisely account for the long¬ 
standing vitality of Hinduism. 

Again, these principles form the basis for 
the practice and development of the powers 
of yoga—the means of actualising these prin¬ 
ciples through inner experience. And this can be 
achieved through the development of irresistible 
power of will which, expressing itself in the ex¬ 
ternal world, seeks to do good to humanity, ir¬ 
respective of caste, creed, or clime, without the 
slightest intrusion of any selfish motive, through 
karma yoga. This very power of will, directed in¬ 
wards, serves to bring ones inner powers under 
perfect control and thus make s one capable of 
directing and harnessing ones attentive powers 
to the perception of the deep spiritual myster¬ 
ies within ones inner nature, through raja yoga. 

A third way leading to the development of 
the power of yoga is through the refinement of 
emotions, directing them to the pursuit of an 
ideal of bliss infinitely superior to evanescent 
sense pleasures, through bhakti yoga. One can 


also lead to the development of the power of 
abstract thinking, through which one learns to 
separate the Reality of ones own nature from the 
changing conditions of the mind, through jnana 
yoga. Thus, whatever maybe ones spiritual ideal, 
whatsoever the disciplinary path, once these uni¬ 
versal principles along with the abovementioned 
processes of yoga as a means for their actualisa- 
tion are recognised as forming the basis of their 
belief, all diversity in mythological narratives or 
ritualistic orientations are welcome. And it is the 
very presence of these vital elements in Hindu¬ 
ism that accounts for its dynamism. Now what 
are these philosophical elements? Swamiji goes 
on to enumerate them one by one. 

Vedas: 'The Accumulated 
Treasury of Spiritual Laws' 

There are different philosophical streams and 
devotional schools in Hinduism, each having 
its own unique view of and approach to Reality. 
Swamiji compares them to so many concentric 
circles each having a radius different from that 
of the other. The philosophical principles as well 
as the processes of yoga mentioned above, as a 
means of realising those principles, can be con¬ 
sidered the center or reconciling point of the 
varying philosophical views equated to circles. 
The first principle of convergence among diver¬ 
gent beliefs is that the Vedas form their author¬ 
ity. It should be noted that Swamiji here includes 
what are traditionally considered as non-Vedic 
schools like Buddhism and Jainism also as parts 
of Hinduism and thus subject to the same rules 
of reconciliation as the others. 

What are the Vedas ? They are no books, but 
eternal, without a beginning or an end, spiritual 
laws discovered by rishis. Swamiji says that they 
are ‘the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws’ 
(ibid.). Let us see how Swamiji explains the same 
principle elsewhere: 
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Veda means the sum total of eternal truths; the 
Vedic Rishis experienced those truths; they 
can be experienced only by seers of the super- 
sensuous ... That is why in the Vedas the term 
Rishi means ‘the seer of the truth of the Man¬ 
tras’ and not any Brahmin with the holy thread 
hanging down the neck. The division of soci¬ 
ety into castes came about later on. Veda is of 
the nature of Shabda or of idea. It is but the 
sum total of ideas. Shabda, according to the 
old Vedic meaning of the term, is the subtle 
idea, which reveals itself by taking the gross 
form later on. So owing to the dissolution of 
the creation the subtle seeds of the future cre¬ 
ation become involved in the Veda. ... All the 
created objects began to take concrete shape 
out of the Shabdas or ideas in the Veda. For 
in Shabda or idea, all gross objects have their 
subtle forms ... the Shabda-state of every ob¬ 
ject is its subtle state, and the things we see, 
hear, touch, or perceive in any manner are the 
gross manifestations of entities in the subtle or 
Shabda state. Just as we may speak of the effect 
and its cause. Even when the whole creation is 
annihilated, the Shabda, as the consciousness 
of the universe or the subtle reality of all con¬ 
crete things, exists in Brahman as the cause. At 
the point of creative manifestation, this sum 
total of causal entities vibrates into activity, 
as it were, and as being the sonant, material 
substance of it all, the eternal, primal sound of 
‘Om’ continues to come out of itself. And then 
from the causal totality comes out first the sub¬ 
tle image or Shabda-form of each particular 
thing and then its gross manifestation. Now 
that causal Shabda, or word-consciousness, is 
Brahman, and it is the Veda. This is the purport 
of Sayana (6.496-8). 

Let us look at a verse in the Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad supplementing Swamiji’s above 
quotation. ‘The supreme Lord first projected 
Brahma and then awakened the Vedas within 
him. May that very Lord awaken within me the 
knowledge of my real nature.’ 5 


Kalpas or Cycles and 

the Creator-Creation Duality 

This is a concept that follows as a corollary of the 
above. Swamiji always emphasised the cyclical 
narrative of creation described in the Vedas in 
contrast to the linear narrative favoured by oth¬ 
ers, as evidenced by his statement, ‘there never 
was a time when there was no creation’. 6 It was 
only a question of whether creation had taken 
an evolved form perceptible to the senses or it 
was involved as the sum total of ideas. Swamiji 
always preferred the use of words ‘evolution’ or 
‘projection’ instead of‘creation’ for the Sanskrit 
word shrishti and ‘involution’ or ‘withdrawal’ for 
its counter-positive samhara. The creator-god 
permeates and animates Nature throughout the 
stages of creation, yet remains apart from it as 
the uninvolved Witness. Also, both are eternal 
entities. As mentioned above, this duality is only 
presumed initially; this duality becomes more 
and more shadowy and is finally sublated as the 
vision of the jiva expands and reaches its climax. 
To quote Swamiji: ‘Creation and creator are two 
lines, without beginning and without end, run¬ 
ning parallel to each other. God is the ever-active 
providence, by whose power systems after sys¬ 
tems are being evolved out of chaos, made to run 
for a time and again destroyed’ (ibid.). 

The Eternal Individual Soul and 
its Transmigration 

Intuitively everyone feels one’s existence but 
one’s self-awareness is inextricably mixed up 
with the changing conditions of the body and 
the mind. One at least is unable to reconcile 
with the thought that one’s self-identity begins 
and ends with the body, whose self-doubt is poi¬ 
gnantly expressed as ‘Am I, then, nothing but a 
combination of material substances?’ (ibid.). It is 
here that the Vedas step in and provide one with 
an alternative: ‘I am a spirit living in a body. ... 
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this body ... will fall, but I shall go on living. I 
had also a past’ (1.8). Two quotes, one from the 
Katha Upanishad and the other from the Bhaga- 
vadgita respectively are quoted here as examples: 
‘Though incorporeal, this self is stationed in this 
corporeal body.’ 7 ‘There never was a time when 
neither you, me, nor any of these kings were not 
there; nor will come a time when they will cease 
to be.’ 8 Thus, the eternality of the soul is estab¬ 
lished on the basis of the Vedas. But the indirect 
knowledge of this eternality does not stop an 
individual soul from being subject to the law 
of transmigration, of being trapped in an ever- 
repeating loop of birth, continuance, growth, 
mutation, decay, and death. 

Next, Swamiji goes on to explain the theory 
of reincarnation on which the law of transmigra¬ 
tion is based. 

We can see almost a one-to-one correspon¬ 
dence between the methodology adopted by 
Swamiji and the time-honoured modus-ope- 
randi of the Vedantic tradition to back any 
metaphysical assumption by shruti , sacred text; 
yukti, reasoning based on the text; and anubhuti, 
the final and ultimate proof of inner experience 
that substantiates the above two. Also, Swami- 
ji’s metaphysical assumption closely resembles 
some mantras of the Brihadaranyaka Upani - 
shad 9 and Kaushitaki Upanishad 10 and his rea¬ 
soning based on that assumption closely follows 
the arguments advanced by Acharya Shankara 
while commenting on an aphorism of Brahma 
Sutra 11 in support of the said texts. The salient 
features of Swamiji’s explanation of the theory of 
reincarnation are as follows: 

a. The metaphysical assumption behind the 
theory of reincarnation: The special cause for the 
transmigration of the jiva is merit and demerit 
accruing from the quality of past actions. 

b. The reasoning based on the abovementioned 
assumption: God cannot be held responsible for 


T9 

the inequalities suffered by the jivas because then 
the inadmissible dual charges of partiality and 
cruelty will come upon God, who then would 
become a ‘partial’ God subjecting creation to 
the ‘cruel fiat of an all-powerful being ’. 12 In other 
words, just as rain is only the general cause for 
the growth of seeds, which follow their own 
law of growth, even so is the causality of God 
for generating the physical and mental charac¬ 
teristics of the jivas and the diversities in their 
behaviour. The special cause, like the unique at¬ 
tributes of the seeds being responsible for the 
quality of the harvested grain, for the diversi¬ 
ties in jivas’ nature is their own good, bad, and 
mixed actions which, through the creation of 
merit, dharma and demerit, adharma , accounts 
for their transmigration. 

Swamiji advances further reasoning and says 
that the theory of reincarnation provides a bet¬ 
ter ‘scientific’ explanation for ‘inherited aptitude’ 
than the then contemporary position of science 
that held the view that the patterns responsi¬ 
ble for habits were physically transmitted from 
the cells of the parents to the child (ibid.). The 
thrust of Swamiji’s argument is that aptitude has 
a physical and a mental aspect and the latter is 
independent of and just expresses itself through 
the former, as opposed to the view that the lat¬ 
ter has evolved out of the former. The ‘physical- 
ity’ involved in the transmission of structures 
can be admitted, but the mental part is unique 
to every soul. Again, the genetic structures ‘only 
mean the physical configuration, through which 
a particular mind alone can act in a particular 
way... And a soul with a certain tendency would 
by the laws of affinity take birth in a body which 
is the fittest instrument for the display of that 
tendency’ (1.8-9). Finally, the differences in be¬ 
havioural patterns observable in newborns can 
be better explained by regular recurrence of ap¬ 
propriate experiences in previous births. 
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c. Inner experience as the final proof for rein¬ 
carnation: Finally, Swamiji makes a bold appeal 
to the generation of an inner experience, spiri¬ 
tual experience based on the strengthening of 
moral-spiritual fibre of the conscious mind and 
not by dwelling on the unconscious, as the final 
clinching proof for reincarnation: ‘Verification is 
the perfect proof of a theory, and here is the chal¬ 
lenge thrown to the world by the Rishis. We have 
discovered the secret by which the very depths 
of the ocean of memory can be stirred up—try 
it and you would get a complete reminiscence of 
your past life’ (1.9). 

The Immortality of the Soul 

Having stated the eternality of the soul on the 
basis of the Shrutis, Swamiji goes on to state its 
immortality on the basis of Gita: 13 

Him the sword cannot pierce—him the fire 
cannot burn—him the water cannot melt— 
him the air cannot dry The Hindu believes that 
every soul is a circle whose circumference is no¬ 
where, but whose centre is located in the body, 
and that death means the change of this centre 
from body to body. Nor is the soul bound by 
the conditions of matter. In its very essence it 
is free, unbounded, holy, pure, and perfect. But 
somehow or other it finds itself tied down to 
matter, and thinks of itself as matter. 14 

The Immortal Soul and Misery 

Though the immortality of the soul is estab¬ 
lished on the basis of the scriptures, the fact 
remains that scriptural knowledge can neither 
nullify the uncertainty of transmigration or 
one’s first-hand experience of physical-mental 
misery. There seems to be an unbridgeable gap 
between one’s scriptural conclusions and expe¬ 
rience. Thus, Swamiji formulates the question 
that seems to challenge the entire philosophi¬ 
cal supposition of the Hindus: ‘How can the 
perfect soul be deluded into the belief that it 


is imperfect? ... how can the pure, the abso¬ 
lute, change even a microscopic particle of its 
nature?’ (1.9-10). 

We shall try to analyse Swamiji’s answer to 
this question: 

But the Hindu is sincere. He does not want to 
take shelter under sophistry. He is brave enough 
to face the question in a manly fashion; and his 
answer is: ‘I do not know. I do not know how 
the perfect being, the soul, came to think of it¬ 
self as imperfect, as joined to and conditioned 
by matter.’ But the fact is a fact for all that. It 
is a fact in everybody’s consciousness that one 
thinks of oneself as the body. The Hindu does 
not attempt to explain why one thinks one is 
the body. The answer that it is the will of God is 
no explanation. This is nothing more than what 
the Hindu says, ‘I do not know’ (1.10). 

The Hindu analyses one’s misery, traces it 
to actions done with ulterior motive, which 
again, are there only because of desires. What 
is the source of desire ? The feeling of incom¬ 
pleteness that we have within ourselves, which 
again, is nothing but a shadowy, hazy, incom¬ 
plete knowledge about ourselves. The answer, 
‘I do not know’ is the most direct and honest 
expression for this incomplete knowledge that 
the jiva has about itself. Also, we can presume 
that the perfection of the soul presented by the 
scriptures is not experienced by us because of this 
obstruction in the form of ignorance, intuitively 
felt and presented by the scriptures. 

This ignorance is not presented in the scrip¬ 
tures as something to be known as Brahman. The 
means of knowledge like direct perception and 
inference cannot reveal it because that would 
make it a positive entity and the supreme knowl¬ 
edge banishes and eradicates it without leaving 
any traces whatsoever; thus ‘indistinguishability’ 
becomes an essential feature of this ignorance; 
but nothing stops us from ‘presuming’ on the 
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basis of our experience—of the effect in the form 
of misery—and scriptures that this ignorance 
is blocking our direct experience of the perfect 
soul. It is almost as if Swamiji is encapsulating 
the entire gamut of philosophical conclusions 
about maya and avidya , which have come out of 
this 1 don’t know’. 

One final aspect of Swamiji’s response re¬ 
mains to be analysed. What are the qualities of 
manliness’ and boldness involved in this 1 don’t 
know’ response of the Hindu? The wholehearted 
eagerness of the Hindu to transform one’s con¬ 
viction about scriptural conclusions into the di¬ 
rect and immediate experience of Reality and 
thus banish with disdain this shadowy T don’t 
know’ marks the bold and manly’ approach of 
the Hindu to religion. Let us see how Swamiji 
himself explains this later on: 

The Hindu does not want to live upon words 
and theories. If there are existences beyond the 
ordinary sensuous existence, he wants to come 
face to face with them. If there is a soul in him 
which is not matter, if there is an all-merciful 
universal Soul, he will go to Him direct. He 
must see Him, and that alone can destroy all 
doubts. So the best proof a Hindu sage gives 
about the soul, about God, is: ‘I have seen the 
soul; I have seen God.’ And that is the only 
condition of perfection. The Hindu religion 
does not consist in struggles and attempts to 
believe a certain doctrine or dogma, but in 
realising—not in believing, but in being and 
becoming (1.13). 

The Siva's Cry for Freedom and 
the Divine Response 

There are two conflicting voices echoing within 
every individual urging one to take one’s life in 
two diametrically opposite directions. One voice, 
slightly louder, asks us to reconcile with the life 
of bondage, to forget ourselves in our own little 
world of attachments and sense pleasures and 


thus drown out the higher voice. But there is 
also a persistent, perhaps slightly feebler, inner 
voice totally opposed to the former, that forces 
us to struggle on, to free ourselves from every 
kind of bondage—physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual. But the vast majority among us suc¬ 
cumb to the former voice drowning out the call 
of the higher one to lead a more purposeful life. 
One major reason for this maybe that the spirit 
of realisation remains dormant in the so-called 
custodians of religion and thus they fail to con¬ 
vey the directness of spiritual realisation to the 
common person. 

But at the crossroads of the transition from 
one age to the other comes a person who, repre¬ 
sents within oneself, the fullest extent to which 
human spiritual potentialities can be actualised. 
Such a person comes armed with a divine com¬ 
mand to authoritatively awaken this inner voice 
and thus offset and balance the inordinate, ab¬ 
normal hankering for power, pelf, and pleasure 
that humanity is in danger of sinking into, mis¬ 
guided by the vagaries of the age. Swamiji’s was 
such an awareness and voice. From the roaring 
blazing torch within him flew the initial spark 
that lit the path of spiritual striving to be trod¬ 
den by the modern person. But the ignition 
point of that spark also required a location in 
space and time. 

One can definitely say that the lectures 
Swamiji delivered at Chicago provided that ini¬ 
tial ignition and the audience there were the first 
to catch the sparks flying. All this is told here 
only to better appreciate the next topic, the su¬ 
preme assurance to humanity, the divine prom¬ 
ise, which Swamiji holds forth at his inspired, 
eloquent best. It was not a mere extempore trans¬ 
lation of the inspired words of the rishi of the 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad . 15 It was as if along 
with the words, the very realisation of the an¬ 
cient rishi was being reawakened in this modern 
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rishi and was being transmitted to his hearers: 

‘Hear, ye children of immortal bliss! even ye 
that reside in higher spheres! I have found the 
Ancient One who is beyond all darkness, all de¬ 
lusion: knowing Him alone you shall be saved 
from death over again.’ ‘Children of immor¬ 
tal bliss’—what a sweet, what a hopeful name! 
Allow me to call you, brethren, by that sweet 
name—heirs of immortal bliss—yea, the Hindu 
refuses to call you sinners. Ye are the Children 
of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and 
perfect beings. Ye divinities on earth—sinners! 
It is a sin to call a man so; it is a standing libel on 
human nature. Come up, O lions, and shake off 
the delusion that you are sheep; you are souls 
immortal, spirits free, blest and eternal; ye are 
not matter, ye are not bodies; matter is your ser¬ 
vant, not you the servant of matter. 16 

There are a couple of points worth noting 
here about Swamiji’s abovementioned utterance: 

1. At this point Swamiji is not interested in 
a philosophical definition of the relation be¬ 
tween jiva and Brahman—whether the former 
is related to, a part of, or non-different from, the 
latter. What is of primary importance to a spiri¬ 
tual aspirant is the desire for mukti, mumuksha , 
and one’s philosophical proclivities are of sec¬ 
ondary importance. 

2. Equally important is Swamiji’s clarion call 
to his hearers to boldly unburden themselves 
of all thoughts of sin because the idea of sin is 
rooted in the delusion that we are bodies, of 
which fear and miseries are the symptoms. De¬ 
lusion cannot cure delusion. Only the continu¬ 
ous reminder of an innate perfection can cure 
us of our delusion, thus emphasising a leonine, 
‘manly’, fearless approach in our spiritual pursuit. 

Praying to the Immanent God 

The supreme Reality of the universe can be 
thought of in three different contexts. As the 
transcendent, absolute, abstract essence of this 


universe, it is Brahman. That very Brahman 
thought of as the inmost reality of the jiva is the 
Self-Atman principle. When the same is thought 
of as the animating and coordinating principle of 
the diverse functioning of the universe, it is the 
supreme functionary, Ishvara, the author of the 
creation, preservation, and destruction of this 
universe. Echoing the Taittiriya Upanishad , 17 
Swamiji next describes Ishvara’s immanence in 
nature as the pure, formless, all-pervasive Real¬ 
ity: ‘At the head of all these laws, in and through 
every particle of matter and force, stands One 
“by whose command the wind blows, the fire 
burns, the clouds rain, and death stalks upon 
the earth”.’ 18 

Let us see another verse from the Shveta - 
shvatara Upanishad speaking of Brahman’s 
immanence in soul, which complements the 
above idea of its immanence in Nature: ‘He is 
the all-pervasive, innermost Self of all, the one, 
luminous deity hidden in all beings, the regu¬ 
lator of all their actions, the abode of all, the 
witness, the giver of relative consciousness to 
all, at the same time devoid of all limitations 
and qualities.’ 19 

There are many prayers to Ishvara: 

Thou art my mother, father, dearest relative, 
friend, essence of knowing and wealth to be 
strived for, O lord of lords, thou art my all in all. 20 

Thou art spiritual lustre, bestow on me a 
fraction of that radiance. Thou art virility, be¬ 
stow on me manliness. Thou art source of all 
strength, give me strength. Thou art the energy 
embodying the power of self-control, bestow 
on me the energy to practise the same. Thou 
embody the spirit of righteous indignation, be¬ 
stow on me the same so that I may take a stand 
against perceived injustices. Thou bears the bur¬ 
dens of the whole universe, help me bear the lit¬ 
tle burden of this life. 21 

Swamiji introduces ‘the heart to God and ... 
hands to work’ philosophy of the Gita, which 
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teaches us the art of transforming our whole life 
into a prayer. 22 

God Seen Through an Avatara 

The Gita invests the all-pervading, all-merciful, 
all-powerful, pure, formless aspect of God with 
a human form. Through the human form, God 
becomes, as it were, a constant divine reminder 
to the human being like the ringing of an alarm 
clock. This makes it much easier for the human 
being to love God through worship, the exclu¬ 
sive dedication of all thoughts, words, and deeds. 
Sri Krishna says in the Gita: ‘To those who have 
dedicated all actions to me, having accepted me 
as the supreme and who meditates on me with 
single-minded concentration, to them who thus 
have their minds absorbed in me, I become, 
without delay, their deliverer from the sea of the 
world fraught with death.’ 23 

This is the divine promise vouchsafed to 
the human beings by an incarnation of God. 
How, again, is the incarnation different from 
the ordinary human being? Sri Krishna says: 
‘Though I am aware of myself as the unborn 
Self and am of undiminishing knowledge and 
the Lord of all beings, still by subjugating my 
nature I appear to be born by my own maya’ 
(4.6). Maya or the cosmic illusion being Lord’s 
own, the Lord is not affected by it, just like the 
poison of the snake does not affect the snake, 
though it may affect others who are bitten by 
it. Swamiji presents elsewhere this very concept 
of incarnation as ‘the special manifestation 
of the Absolute’ and the ‘tint of humanity’ 24 
through which alone the Absolute is capable 
of being known. 

Next, we will see how the Gita teaches us 
the art of worship by teaching us the process of 
learning to dedicate all our thoughts, words, and 
deeds to the object of our prayer, an incarnation 
of the Lord. The worship of the Lord through 


thought, word, and deed leads to love for the 
Lord. In fact, we can say that worship of and love 
for Lord mutually feed on each other strength¬ 
ening both and prayer stands as their basis. 

Gita's Message of Evolving Bhakti 

The Gita is all about how unselfish work evolves 
into worship, worship culminates in the aware¬ 
ness of God as the Reality permeating all our 
subject-object interactions, and how following 
the trail of the resultant divine love, one’s indi¬ 
viduality is totally effaced in the transcendental 
awareness of God. This evolution can be seen 
in four phases: 

a. Work and worship : Karma yoga admits that 
the ordinary, uninitiated person would always be 
driven to work motivated by attachments, plea¬ 
sure seeking, and hankering for rewards. There¬ 
fore, Gita teaches the aspirant in the beginning 
of spiritual life, to give up hankering for results 
by surrendering them to God. 25 

b. Work as worship : Giving up the hankering 
for results evolves into the development of the 
capacity of being unmoved or unaffected by the 
good and bad results of actions (2.49). Corre¬ 
spondingly, the power of non-attachment also 
increases. With the effacement of expectation 
for results, the ‘mine-ness’ associated with one’s 
personality also loosens its hold, while the ‘I’ 
remains as the servant of God doing all work 
for the love of God, the Master (3.30, 9.27). 
Swamiji says in Karma Yoga : 

First destroy the tendency to project this tenta¬ 
cle of selfishness, and when you have the power 
of checking it, hold it in and do not allow the 
mind to get into the ways of selfishness. Then 
you may go out into the world and work as 
much as you can. Mix everywhere, go where 
you please; you will never be contaminated 
with evil. This is called “Vairagya”, dispassion 
or non-attachment. ... Non-attachment is the 
basis of all the Yogas. 26 
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At this stage work itself has evolved into 
worship. 

c. Loving God is worship : In the next stage, 
the power of non-attachment reaches its zenith 
when even this T is taken over by God. The as¬ 
pirant becomes aware that the I-consciousness, 
faculties of body and mind through which this 
T manifests, and the world of objects, all hav¬ 
ing come out of God is permeated by the same 
through and through. 27 At this stage the aspi¬ 
rant s spiritual discipline, call it either work or 
worship, becomes just an act of self-surrender 
to the Lord. The aspirant just submits to divine 
love, stands apart and lets God act, recognising 
that the ultimate purpose of worship would be 
reached when God removes even the least trace 
of T, leaving the glory of God alone in its stead. 

d. From loving God to supreme knowledge : 
The rosy dawn of divine love is the forerunner 
for the inevitable grace of God that will melt 
the last traces of ego, leaving the untrammelled 
glory of God in its stead. 'Through supreme de¬ 
votion you will know who I am and to what ex¬ 
tent I am. And thus, knowing me in truth one 
forthwith dissolves in me’ (18.55). On this sub¬ 
ject, Swamiji says: 

And this bondage can only fall off through the 
mercy of God, and this mercy comes on the 
pure. So purity is the condition of His mercy. 
How does that mercy act ? He reveals Himself 
to the pure heart; the pure and the stainless see 
God, yea, even in this life; then and then only 
all the crookedness of the heart is made straight. 
Then all doubt ceases. He is no more the freak 
of a terrible law of causation. This is the very 
centre, the very vital conception of Hindu¬ 
ism. ... And what becomes of a man when he 
attains perfection? He lives a life of bliss infin¬ 
ite. He enjoys infinite and perfect bliss, having 
obtained the only thing in which man ought 
to have pleasure, namely God, and enjoys the 
bliss with God. 28 


Thus, having capped his enumeration of the 
convergent universal principles of the diverse 
Hindu sects with the realisation of God by jiva 
and the resultant state of freedom from bond¬ 
age, mukti, that it enjoys, Swamiji introduces the 
philosophical vision of Advaita Vedanta in order 
to best explain how the self that realises stands 
vis-a-vis God and universe. 

Realising the Non-dual Nature of Self 

According to Advaita, God in essence is absolute 
existence, knowledge, and bliss, which again as 
the abstract, absolute, unified essence of the uni¬ 
verse is called the Vast, ever-expanding, infinite, 
Brahman’. This Brahman is the true self of a per¬ 
son. Thus, realising God means realising Brah¬ 
man as one’s true self. 

Before concluding we shall see the rationale 
behind Swamiji’s preference for the non-dual- 
istic approach to Reality vis-a-vis the views of 
other Vedantic schools: 

1. By presenting Brahman as the true self of 
a person, the search for Self becomes the quest 
for ‘that by knowing which everything else be¬ 
comes known’. 29 This results in the spiritual 
search for the Self, breaking out from the con¬ 
fines of being ‘within oneself’, spreading out 
and encompassing the whole of humanity be¬ 
cause Brahman is the Self of all. Such an out¬ 
look opens up the possibilities of all kinds of 
well-intentioned activities getting uplifted to 
the status of worship. This in turn leads to the 
spiritual, moral transmutation of one’s charac¬ 
ter through the yogic processes backed by the 
attitudes of bhakti, jnana, or karma; by one, or 
more, or all of them. 

2. To gain the knowledge of our true Self as 
the Self of all, the life as we know it has to be 
given up. As Swamiji says, ‘Non-attachment is 
the basis of all the Yogas’. 30 All sects of Hindu¬ 
ism hold aloft the principle of self-renunciation 
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or abnegation. This ideal of self-renunciation is 
pushed to its logical conclusion only in this phi¬ 
losophy. That conclusion Swamiji expresses with 
his own vivid but uncompromising choice of 
words as the destruction of ‘this miserable little 
prison-individuality’ (1.14). The destruction of 
this individuality takes place in two stages. 

a. The first stage is the expansion of indi¬ 
viduality into the universal; of awakening to the 
experience of the immanent, all-pervasive as¬ 
pect of the Reality as permeating all our subject- 
object transactions. 

b. The next stage is when one surrenders to 
the sense of God’s immanence and just submits 
to the pull of the resultant divine love, with the 
conviction that the climax of this pull’ would 
be the total effacement of the last traces of one’s 
false ‘individuality’ along with its cause, the shad¬ 
owy ‘I don’t know’. Then nothing else remains to 
obstruct one’s experience of oneself as the tran¬ 
scendental Self, absolute existence, knowledge, 
bliss. Even when the absorption is broken, the 
knowledge gained thereupon transfigures the 
personality just as the proverbial touch of the 
philosopher’s stone transforms even the dull¬ 
est metal into gold. The false becomes true, the 
human becomes divine, the bound becomes free, 
the individual turns into an expression of the 
play of the universal. 

c. And, finally, the pursuit of such a Self, con¬ 
ceived as Brahman, the spiritual essence of the uni¬ 
verse diversified by the illusory principles of names 
and forms, has a particular resonance with the ap¬ 
proach of material sciences that also stretches itself 
in its attempt to find a unified theory which will 
accommodate all their other theories. 

We conclude with Swamiji’s invoking of this 
transcendental experience: 

Therefore, to gain this infinite universal indi¬ 
viduality, this miserable little prison-individu¬ 
ality must go. Then alone can death cease when 


I am one with life, then alone can misery cease 
when I am one with happiness itself, then alone 
can all errors cease when I am one with knowl¬ 
edge itself; and this is the necessary scientific 
conclusion. Science has proved to me that phys¬ 
ical individuality is a delusion, that really my 
body is one little continuously changing body 
in an unbroken ocean of matter; and Advaita is 
the necessary conclusion with my other coun¬ 
terpart, soul (ibid.). ^ 
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"X 'T T" E FIND OURSELVES separated from 
\ / \ / the Absolute, the One, the Good and 
▼ ▼ trapped in the cycle of repeated birth 

and death in individuated sensate existence in 
space-time, in samsara, in becoming, with all its 
attendant and intrinsic misery and pain. Under 
these circumstances, the only at all sane and joy¬ 
ful thing to do is to strive single-mindedly and 
exclusively, as much as possible, to attain release 
from the cycle of reincarnation, to attain mok- 
sha, and reunion with the Absolute, to re-be¬ 
come the One. How is this to be done ? There 
is only one way, that of thorough renunciation 
of the world and exclusive devotion to asceti¬ 
cism and contemplation, as incomprehensible 
and incredible and uncongenial as this may be 


to the deluded worldlings of this modern kali 
yuga where the whole idea of true renunciation 
and contemplative asceticism has almost been 
completely lost and so few are left who really 
understand and are willing to follow the path. 

What does this renunciation and practice en¬ 
tail? There are some essential and indispensable 
minimum requirements. Celibacy or brahmacha- 
rya, literally and completely and in its fullest and 
broadest sense, is a first requirement and dividing 
line from the worldly life. Essential also is vegetar¬ 
ianism, or preferably, veganism. This includes not 
only not eating any animals or anything derived 
from animals, but also non-harming or ahimsa 
in all respects, including not wearing leather, not 
using any animal products, not killing insects 
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and, in general, not harming or killing any sen¬ 
tient beings at all, human or animal, in anyway as 
much as possible. Also necessary is complete tee- 
totalism or abstinence from alcohol or any other 
intoxicants or intoxicating non-medicinal drugs 
of any sort. Complete honesty in ones speech 
and dealings is, of course, necessary, as contrary 
as it actually runs to the ways of the world. One 
also should not earn ones living or gain necessary 
worldly survival items by any means that harm 
other beings physically, morally, or spiritually. 

Being completely devoted to spiritual practice, 
one should avoid attending worldly entertain¬ 
ment, watching television, movies, and the like. 
One should also avoid attending worldly social 
events, engaging in idle worldly talk, and so on, 
as much as possible in ones individual circum¬ 
stances. In general, the principle is to be totally 
and exclusively devoted to and engaged in spiri¬ 
tual practice and study, beyond what is minimally 
necessary to maintain this psycho-physical exis¬ 
tence until we can be rid of it in final liberation, 
and to avoid all worldly things, activities, and 
engagements. The individual needs to work out 
the exact details of what to do in each situation 
and in their own particular circumstances with 
understanding, sincerity, and discernment and 
in accordance with the essential principle of re¬ 
nunciation and the desire to be solely devoted to 
attaining release and reunion. An extensive or ex¬ 
haustive list of individual detailed rules is unnec¬ 
essary and ineffective and only leads to legalism 
and self-deception and obsessive-compulsiveness. 

Established and continually further establish¬ 
ing oneself in full renunciation as the practice pro¬ 
gresses, doing the best one can and always working 
for the renunciant ideal in accordance with the 
necessities of ones circumstances and minimum 
psycho-physical survival, study and meditative 
reading are also important and valuable parts 
of the path. As a Platonist, I, of course, consider 


the Dialogues of Plato and the Enneads of Plo¬ 
tinus—and, allegorically understood, the Odys¬ 
sey of Homer—as the principal texts for reading 
and study, but much can also be learned from the 
different texts of different systems. In general, I 
think that wide study and working knowledge of 
the different ascetic, renunciant, monastic, con¬ 
templative, and mystical spiritual systems of the 
world is quite helpful and useful, especially in the 
circumstances of the present time. Practitioners of 
other contemplative ascetic systems will naturally 
take the texts of their own system as their basic 
and most essential reading, but will, hopefully, 
supplement that with some reading in other sys¬ 
tems as seems appropriate. To be able to read the 
essential texts of ones own system in their origi¬ 
nal language, though a non-trivial endeavour to 
say the least, is also helpful as translations cannot 
be relied upon and are always missing something. 

With renunciation and knowledge, one can 
devote oneself to the actual practice of formal 
sitting in contemplation. This is the central prac¬ 
tice and focus of the contemplative ascetic and 
the core and thrust of the effort towards the Ab¬ 
solute and getting out of samsara and is how the 
contemplative ascetic spends the greater part of 
one’s time apart from all the necessary activities 
for psycho-physical survival. As a Platonist, I, 
of course, practise and counsel Platonist con¬ 
templation practice, and have described this in 
detail elsewhere , 1 but the practitioners of other 
systems will, of course, practise contemplation or 
meditation according to their own systems. It is 
important that they have a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the practice of contempla¬ 
tion in their own systems and of their own texts 
on contemplation. All the details of and an ex¬ 
tensive description of or detailed instructions for 
the actual contemplation or meditation practice, 
for the sadhana or yoga per se, can’t be gone into 
here, but it is important that the practitioner be 
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quite knowledgeable and discerning about the 
contemplative practice of ones system. 

Hopefully, a reasonably clear picture has been 
given of the proper renunciant and contempla¬ 
tive ascetic life and what it entails. It is the life 
that is engaged with and involved with the world 
and worldly activities of any and every sort only 
to the minimum extent absolutely necessary to 
maintain the psycho-physical organism—and 
that always done only strictly in accord with the 
principles of morality, honesty, and non-harm¬ 
ing—and totally and solely and sincerely de¬ 
voted exclusively in intention and concern and, 
as much as possible, in deed to spiritual, ascetic, 
and contemplative practice to attain liberation 
from becoming and re-union with the Absolute. 

Something, however, more may be said about 
its practical implementation in the circum¬ 
stances of the present day. People, as another 
symptom of samsara and the delusion associated 
with it, tend to see renunciation and contempla¬ 
tive asceticism in terms of institutions, institu¬ 
tionalised monasticism, rituals, initiations, titles, 
uniforms, merit badges, and the like. This is, of 
course, particularly and obviously and necessar¬ 
ily the case in terms of organised coenobitical 
monasticism. Eremitical monasticism has always 
tended less in this direction, has usually been the 
original less structured form from which coeno¬ 
bitical monasticism has eventually evolved and 
has often later even been associated with a rejec¬ 
tion of institutionalised forms and an attempt to 
return to original ideals, but the same tendencies 
tend to come in people’s perceptions here also. 

In traditional societies, there has usually been 
at least some sort of niche or place and respect for 
renunciants and eremitical renunciants, but this 
is largely gone in the modern world. Platonism, 
while being the purest, most austere, most rigor¬ 
ous, and most otherworldly of renunciant and as¬ 
cetic systems, has never had an institutionalised 


monastic structure and has never become an in¬ 
stitutionalised religion for the many. Thus, each 
Platonist contemplative ascetic and renunciant 
has always had to work out the particular and 
practical circumstances and logistical arrange¬ 
ments of ones eremitical renunciant contempla¬ 
tive ascetic life and practice on ones own, or with 
whatever few fellow travellers one might in some 
cases be fortunate enough to find, on a sort of ad 
hoc basis, following and in strict adherence to 
the renunciant principles such as outlined above 
with care and discernment relying on one’s own 
developed understanding in one’s particular time 
and place and circumstances. One has often or 
generally had to do this without any of the fi¬ 
nancial, material, logistical, moral, social, psy¬ 
chological, or emotional support or props of the 
monastic institutions, coenobitical or eremitical, 
and institutionalised systems. Thus, this may pro¬ 
vide a particularly apt model for implementing 
eremitical contemplative asceticism and renunci¬ 
ation in the adverse and unsupported time, place, 
and circumstances of the present day. 

In the atomised, anonymous, urban, mod¬ 
ern world, if one has sufficient devotion, deter¬ 
mination, resolve, sincerity, understanding and 
discernment, it is possible to practise devotedly 
and fully as an eremitical renunciant and con¬ 
templative ascetic alone and incognito and with¬ 
out support in the midst of a city. One can try 
to find a job or work of right livelihood to just 
earn the necessary minimum subsistence level 
income with a minimum of distraction. One 
can try to find simple minimum housing to rent 
even if it means sharing with worldlings while 
not doing anything they do and living only one’s 
contemplative renunciant life. One can obtain 
and prepare simple food in a manner requiring a 
minimum amount of time and attention, consid¬ 
ering only maintenance of the body and health, 
not taste. One can be purely celibate or maintain 
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brahmacharya surrounded by pornographic and 
sex-obsessed society and culture. One can be 
vegan and non-harming surrounded by inter¬ 
species cannibals and killers. One can be a tee¬ 
totaller with drinkers, smokers, and so forth all 
around. One can abstain completely from enter¬ 
tainment, including the ubiquitous electronic 
entertainment among those, who know little else. 

And so forth—one can be solely concerned 
with transcending this world and with the higher 
supra-sensory realities among worldlings, who 
know nothing beyond the senses and the fleet¬ 
ing phantoms of this world. It is, of course, very 
difficult to do this, especially without any kind 
of support at all and especially in the procrustean 
modern society that has no place or respect for 
renunciants and presents all sorts of obstacles 
and difficulties to and discrimination against any 
who don’t fit into the norms of society. It pres¬ 
ents all sorts of logistical headaches and great 
emotional and psychological hardship and lone¬ 
liness—as the true renunciant life always does— 
but it is, at present, perhaps the most feasible and 
spiritually effective and viable option for pursu¬ 
ing the true wholly dedicated contemplative as¬ 
cetic way and release from becoming, and this is 
all that really matters. As an Ancient Greek say¬ 
ing goes, noble and beautiful things are difficult’. 

Again, the principle, whatever the particular 
details of practical implementation for a given 
individual in a given time and place, is to totally 
renounce this world and the things of the senses 
as much as possible outwardly and inwardly in 
all respects and solely and exclusively as much 
8 as possible devote oneself in every way, in in- 

o tention, desire and deed, to striving for reunion 

cl with the Absolute and release from samsara. One 
| must turn both the love and eye of the soul com- 
g pletely around from this world of the senses and 
! becoming to the One or the Good and bring all 
one’s life and actions and attitudes around in 


accord with this to the exact opposite of that of 
the worldlings and the world around one. This 
must be done even while all the time attending 
to the burdensome necessities of maintaining the 
psycho-physical organism until we can be rid of 
it and even if one is without any support at all— 
financial, physical, logistical, moral, spiritual, 
emotional, social, institutional, or psychologi¬ 
cal—in the quest. There simply is no other pos¬ 
sible way to go and the thought of just wallowing 
in samsara in this and future births like all the 
worldlings around one cannot be entertained 
even for an instant. 
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N othing was known till the spring of 
1950 about Swami Vivekanandas stays 
at Salem in the US, let alone about his 
host and her family. At that point of time a curi¬ 
ous advertisement for sale of a trunk and a walk¬ 
ing stick reportedly belonging to Swamiji came 
up in a magazine dealing with antiques. Some¬ 
one brought this unique information to the 
notice of a student of Vedanta at the Vedanta So¬ 
ciety of Northern California. Those articles were 
instantly sent for, and correspondence began to 
unearth the history in background. Such ex¬ 
changes were made with one Mrs Helen Tyson 
Woods, who initially had put the said advertise¬ 
ment. This was how with invaluable fragments 
of anecdotes and indelible memories of a long 
past that the world could learn that during late 


Kate Tannatt Woods: 
The Chosen Woman 
of Her Century 
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August of 1893 Swamiji had been to the Woods’s 
house at Salem, as well as about his sudden unan¬ 
nounced revisit there on a later day when he gave 
his valuable possessions to the Woods family as a 
mark of his love and gratitude. 

In fact, as we know, it had been the adversi¬ 
ties he faced immediately on reaching Chicago, 
which took Swamiji away to a few New England 
cities and villages in Massachusetts before he 
went back to that city again and staged his epoch- 
making appearance at the World’s Parliament of 
Religions, 1893. During this diversion lasting less 
than a month, he came across scores of people, in¬ 
teracted freely with many of them, gave lectures, 
both public and parlour, while concurrently en¬ 
joying moments of closeness and fun, when some 
of them lovingly took him within their family. 
The first in line had been Katherine A Sanborn 
of Breezy Meadows, Metcalfe; followed by Mary 
Tappan Wright, the wife of Professor John Henry 
Wright, with whom Swamiji lived for two glori¬ 
ous days as their guest at Annisquam, Gloucester, 
where the Wrights were vacationing. Kate Tan¬ 
natt Woods came next; she hosted Swamiji in her 
residence at Salem for about a week in August- 
September 1893. Like the two ladies who gave 
shelter to Swamiji before her, Kate Woods too 
did play her role at an appropriate moment and 
manner, which justifiably earned her immortality 
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in the history of Swamiji. And when Swamiji left 
the Woods family of two, herself, and her young 
son, Prince, he left his staff, trunk, and blanket 
which till then accompanied him since he left 
India. The Woods were told that Swamiji would 
revisit them soon and eventually take back his 
possessions. Swamiji did visit the Woods a little 
later than he wished to, but he did not take back 
his things. Instead, a few warm words that he said 
justifying his generous gesture displayed his love 
for the Woods family. But before we learn what 
happened during Swamiji s stay with the Woods, 
as also when he revisited them later, we must find 
out how Mrs Woods first came in contact with 
Swamiji and invited him to her house. 

2 

Kate Tannatt Woods had been a friend of Kather¬ 
ine Sanborn. And when the latter wrote letters to 
many of her distinguished friends to meet Swamiji 
during his stay with her in August 1893, Mrs 
Woods responded to her call and came from her 
home at Salem to meet Swamiji at Breezy Mead¬ 
ows, Metcalfe. Before she left, Kate Woods invited 
Swamiji to Salem to be a guest in her house and 
impart a lecture before the members of a social or¬ 
ganisation and may be elsewhere too, if possible. In 
fact, we now know that immediately after getting 
Swamiji’s consent to visit her place, Kate Woods 
went back and convened an executive commit¬ 
tee meeting of her club on 24 August 1893 when 
Swamiji was still at Breezy Meadows. The out¬ 
come of the meeting reads: It was decided to have 
post cards sent to the members, announcements 
read from the local church pulpits on Sunday and 
twenty-five cents admission charged to non-mem¬ 
bers attending the meeting.’ 1 This was how on 28 
August Swamiji left Annisquam in the morning 
and travelled 15 miles to reach Salem on the same 
day. He stayed with the Woods till leaving for Sara¬ 
toga Springs, New York, on 4 September 1893. 


During those days, apart from when his lec¬ 
tures or else took him beyond, he remained with 
his host in her house. This obviously allowed 
him a more or less close acquaintance with Mrs 
Woods, as is displayed in the two letters Swamiji 
later wrote to her on October 10 and Novem¬ 
ber 19 in 1893. In these letters we find that Mrs 
Woods also wrote to Swamiji, and the under¬ 
lying warmth of their association is apparent 
here in his second letter: ‘My love for you, my 
kind friend, and your noble son is all the same 
whether I write pretty often or not.’ 2 

Readers may remember the mounting en¬ 
gagements that came on the heels of his grow¬ 
ing fame following the Parliament; this hardly 
allowed Swamiji to exchange personal pleasant¬ 
ries with people who endeared him during his 
New England orbit. An instance is here in his 
earnest words to Mrs Woods as the post script to 
the above letter: ‘Ifyou have the occasion to write 
to Miss Sanborn and others of our friends in the 
east, kindly give them my deepest respects’ (ibid.). 
This somehow displays the unique relationship 
that grew between Swamiji and Mrs Woods dur¬ 
ing those few days he had been with her. And if 
we look a little closer as to who exactly Mrs Kate 
Tannatt Woods was, we shall see that their mutual 
experience and inclinations acted as an instant ac¬ 
celerator in making them interested in each other. 
Incidentally, while looking at her life before she 
met Swamiji we will get an idea as to how she, 
with her personality and multihued experience in 
life, might have influenced Swamiji in enriching 
his social views, which later enabled him to pur¬ 
sue what had always been in his mind: to amelio¬ 
rate the downtrodden of his motherland. 

3 

WTen Kate Tannatt Woods (1835 [elsewhere 36 
or38]-i9io) went to meet Swamiji in Metcalfe, 
she was in her late fifties and living as a widow for 
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nine years with her son Prince, a twenty-three- 
year-old youth studying medicine. She was a re¬ 
markable woman in many ways. We may first 
begin from her family. 

Though the exact time of his arrival in the 
US is yet unknown, it had been the pleasure of 
hunting, which brought James Tannatt, an an¬ 
cestor of Kate Tannatt Woods, to the US. And 
he never went back, eventually earning the nick¬ 
name, ‘Tannatt the Hunter’. The name ‘Tannatt’ 
was adopted sometime in the sixteenth century 
from the river ‘Tanad’ or ‘Tannat’ in Montgom¬ 
eryshire, Wales, by members of the gentry as 
their family name. Kate’s father, James S Tan¬ 
natt, was born in Boston around 1800 and later 
moved to New York for working there as editor 
in various publications. He married Mary Gilm- 
our, born in 1802 and a descendant of Sir John 
Gilmour of Craigmiller Castle fame of Edin¬ 
burgh, Scotland. So far we know yet, besides 
Kate the youngest one, they had three more sons, 
Thomas, John, and Henry. 

Kate was a promising student, but the un¬ 
timely death of her father brought an interrup¬ 
tion to her studies, when Mary Tannatt moved 
with her children to live with her eldest daughter, 


a half-sister of Kate and married to a physician, 
in New Hampshire. When the physician was 
removed to Manchester-by-the-sea, Mary too 
accompanied him with her children but for a 
short while before permanently settling at Salem, 
which offered more opportunities to raise her 
family. Here Kate began to work as a teacher 
in a public school, though delicate health disal¬ 
lowed her to accept higher responsibility that 
she rightfully deserved and had been offered. 

In fact, her childhood had been a restricted one 
owing to a chronic rheumatic trouble; this had 
drawn her more to reading, music, and fine arts. 
Though the undying fame later came through 
her literary talents; she frequently contributed to 
newspapers and magazines ever since her child¬ 
hood, which finally earned her a popular name 
for fifty years in American literature. Her various 
books include poems, short stories, books for 
the young, and novels. To find out how Kate’s 
name still rings in the book-world, we may cite 
a few instances. 

Today the online giant Amazon of the US 
mentions this while selling her book entitled 
That Dreadful Boy: An American Novel : ‘This 
work has been selected by scholars as being cul¬ 
turally important, and is part _ 
of the knowledge base of civili- S 

zation as we know it.’ 3 And ac- 5 
cording to the largest library S 
catalogue online, OCLC World - “ 

Cat , the wealth of Kate’s writ- 3 

(A 

ings available today includes ‘53 S 
works in 115 publications in 1 jj; 
language and 760 library hold- 2 
ings’. 4 To avoid diversion, we 5 
shall add only one more instance ° 
as to how Kate’s contribution * 

pi 

and fame as a writer still reigns ? 
today from her obituary in the i 
New York Times of 13 July 1910: 
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‘Mrs Woods was a prolific writer, and had been 
connected with the editorial departments of sev¬ 
eral magazines and newspapers. Among the best 
known of her twenty or more books are “A Fair 
Maid of Marblehead” and “That Dreadful Boy”.’ 
WTat the Obituary added next caught our im¬ 
mediate interest: As a clubwoman Mrs. Woods 
was best known. She was one of the founders and 
first officers of the General Federation of Wom¬ 
en’s Clubs and one of the founders of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs.’ 5 

FFere we find a clear reference to Kate Wood’s 
leading role in the American Women Club 
movement. This obviously needs a closer look, 
for it had its enormous impact on the US society 
and Swamiji observed its phenomenal influence. 
But this has to wait awhile, as we must include 
a little more of her personal life. Her talent as a 
writer allowed Mrs Woods to earn for her fam¬ 
ily in the time of need. First it had been the un¬ 
timely death of her father in 1845, which put 
the family into financial constraint; then, when 
she had to manage her family with a war-injured 
husband, and later when he was no more, during 
those times her ability as a writer obviously came 
as a rescue. 

But the beginning never showed signs of such 
untoward consequences. George Henry Woods 
had been a Salem native, graduated at Brown 
University, before earning his degree from 
Harvard Law School. WTen he married Kate, 
George was practising law, which he first started 
in Minneapolis before moving to Minnesota. 
Later he went into a mercantile career as a grain 
commission dealer. WTen the civil war broke out 
he entered the military service and was mustered 
on 29 April 1861. Joining as a First Lieutenant, 
he later rose in ranks till sustaining a serious in¬ 
jury during a battle in 1862. He was honourably 
discharged as a Captain on 11 July 1865. Inciden¬ 
tally, during the funeral of President Abraham 


Lincoln in April 1865, 

George Woods had been 
one of the honoured 
bodyguards. 

Persons close to Mr 
Woods were always im¬ 
pressed by his appear¬ 
ance and manners, which 
unmistakably displayed 
a man of culture and re¬ 
finement. But his injury in the war, as well as the 
post-war impact, never allowed him a healthy 
and smooth life. To earn a living and to live at 
places more or less approving to his ailing health, 
George Woods had to move with his family from 
time to time. And it was since 30 September 1884 
when George was no more that Kate alone had 
to manage everything. But even while George 
was around, she never was confined to her fam¬ 
ily chores. It is known that when George went 
to the front, Kate accompanied him with her 
children to the camp and nursed and cared for 
the sick and wounded with other camp wives. 

Here we may briefly write about Kate’s five 
children, three sons, and two daughters. The first 
was Arthur, born on 9 January 1859. A Master 
of Mechanical Engineering from Cornell Uni¬ 
versity in 1890, he taught as a professor at the 
Universities of Illinois (1887-91) and St Louis 
in Missouri (1891-2), and also authored some 
books on his subject. And significantly, it had 
been merely seven months before Swamiji vis¬ 
ited his mother, when Arthur left this world, 
survived by his wife with no child. The second, 
third, and fourth children, Harry, Katie, and 
Samuel died at their infancy. 

Dr Prince Tannatt Woods, born in 1870, was 
the fifth child, who lived with his mother when 
Swamiji visited Salem. He first tried as a learner 
of printing trade, later worked as a reporter for 
the Boston Globe between 1886 and 1890 before 
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entering the Boston University School of Medi¬ 
cine. Prince had his MB in 1894 and MD in 1895. 
He began his practice in September 1895 in and 
around Salem, which soon earned him enduring 
success. He also gained reputation as a popular 
writer of books and articles on semi-scientific 
books on poultry and kindred subjects, as well 
as short stories. Much social and political rec¬ 
ognition came to him too. Prince Woods mar¬ 
ried Helen Eunice Tyson of Colora, Maryland, 
in September 1895. She was born to Samuel and 
Janney or Jane in 1876; the history of Swamiji 
is much indebted to her memory in threading 
together what followed the family’s short asso¬ 
ciation with Swamiji. They had two sons and 
one daughter. Of them, Richard George, born 
in Salem in 1898, was killed in a railroad train in 


1906; Robert Prince was born in Buffalo, New 
York in 1903; and in 1907 Dorothy Tyson was 
born in Middleton, Massachusetts. 

4 

The adversities that confronted Kate Tap- 
pan Woods ever since her early childhood had 
etched out of her a strong and resolute woman, 
who on both domestic and social fronts fulfilled 
her commitments in exemplary ways. To look 
at her social roles, we must first come up with 
an interesting history, which to a great extent 
had moulded the latter-day social life in the US. 
This would also allow us a glimpse into the so¬ 
cial milieu when Swamiji moved around there. 
Let us read from a book entitled Society’s Sisters: 
Stories of Women Who Fought for Social Justice 
in America : ‘On April 19, 1868, the New York 
Press Club held a lavish dinner at Delmonico’s 
Restaurant in New York City. The dinner hon¬ 
ored Charles Dickens. This was Dickens’s second 
visit to America and most likely his last, for the 
popular British author was seriously ill.’ 6 In fact, 
Dickens had no more than two years to live since 
this date. The text continues: 

Jane Cunningham Croly was a journalist. Her 
pen name was Jennie June, and her articles ap¬ 
peared in many magazines in New York City, 
Boston, and Baltimore. Her Husband, David, 
was also an editor and writer. Both were mem¬ 
bers of the New York Press Club. However, 
only David received an invitation to attend the 
Dickens Banquet. Jane Croly attempted to pur¬ 
chase a ticket to the banquet, but the Press Club 
refused to allow women to attend even the af¬ 
ter-dinner toasts and speeches. Finally, three 
days before the event, the Press Club relented. 
They would admit women on one condition: 
They must sit behind a curtain, unseen by the 
gentlemen in the audience and unseen, as well, 
by the guest of honor, Mr Dickens (ibid.). 

The force of her fury and indignation 
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notwithstanding, and the gradual backlash it 
slowly brought upon great many righteous 
women, perhaps none could understand this was 
when a great movement was in the making; the 
chapter continues with what Mrs Croly decided: 

‘We will form a club of our own, she declared. 
‘We will give a banquet to ourselves, make all 
the speeches ourselves, and not invite a sin¬ 
gle man.’ ... Croly proposed a womens move¬ 
ment for self-improvement. She called her new 
club Sorosis. The word comes from the Latin 
soror , or sister. Sorosis had another meaning— 
a flower with many blooms. Sorosis would help 
women to bloom by presenting lectures and 
discussions on the arts and education. Sorosis 
would teach women to think for themselves, 
rather than getting their opinions from their 
husbands and fathers. Croly admitted the idea 
was not only new, ‘it was startling’.... The time 
had indeed come, for a remarkable thing was 
happening. Other women in other cities and 
other states began to form clubs, too (12,19). 

Without going into the great and lasting up¬ 
roar it brought upon the society hitherto pro¬ 
grammed quite the other way for long, we may 
just read a little more as to how, instead of end¬ 
ing in a mere fad, the movement finally earned 
permanence: ‘Croly s words signaled an impor¬ 
tant shift in the purpose of womens clubs. No 
longer was it enough to read great literature or 
discuss works of art. She urged club women to 
lead public reforms’ (19). 

5 

It is really significant that even less than a month 
from when he reached the US, Swamiji did not 
only meet, but lived as a guest of a lady whose emi¬ 
nence as a leading organiser of American Women 
Club movement still lives today. Let us see what 
The History of the Womans Club Movement in 
America writes about ‘The Thought and Work 
Club of Salem’: ‘It was on the afternoon of July 


2,1891, that a number of ladies met by invitation 
at the home of Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, an of¬ 
ficer in the General Federation of Woman’s Club. 
Seven ladies responded to the invitation: one of 
them, Mrs. G. A. Oliver, also a member of the Bos¬ 
ton Woman’s Club. At the second meeting, held 
July 18 th, thirty ladies were present. A constitution 
was adopted, and Mrs Woods elected president.’ 7 

The ambition of the Club is apparent in these 
few lines: ‘In addition to much good literary 
work, the club has been active in civic affairs. 

It has labored to improve the schoolrooms, to 
cleanse the street-cars, and elect women upon 
the school boards. It has won a half holiday for 
the clerks in the stores, and presented to the 
schools a number of fine pictures’ (663). 

And we are shortly informed of how the 
Club quickly grew in scope: ‘It has grown from 
the first seven women to three hundred and 
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fifty members. The motto is “Lofty thoughts 
and kindly deeds” ... Its meetings take place 
on the second and fourth Saturdays of each 
month. Its work is done under committees in 
art and literature, history, education, and home 
improvement’ (ibid.). Mrs Woods, obviously 
because of her commitment and effectiveness, 
served also as honorary member in clubs far 
away from her hometown. 

The object of the Thought and Work Club, 
as well as that of Mrs Woods behind linking her¬ 
self with the club activities at Salem or elsewhere, 
had all in essence the aim to promote and pursue 
the ambition which the women club movement 
had begun in the US—to organise and unite the 
women to enrich themselves in political, literary, 
philanthropic, and social purposes to bring over¬ 
all improvements in areas, both domestic and be¬ 
yond. Kate had been the founder and one of the 
first officers of the General Federation of Womens 
Clubs, the national parent organisation of all the 
womens clubs. A few lines as to how this organ¬ 
isation had come into being would give us some 
idea about Kate’s stature when she met Swamiji. 

We know the Sorosis was formed in 1868. 
While celebrating its twenty-first anniversary 
in 1889, Jane Croly invited all the women’s clubs 
throughout the US to attend a convention in 


New York City. This was followed by formation 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
or gfwc as is more popular today, on 24 April 
1890 with 63 clubs joining it. Today, while con¬ 
tinuously reinventing its social relevance to 
growing changes, the gfwc still has a thriving 
existence across the US and even beyond. In 2015 
it celebrated 125 years of Federation on April 24. 
Thus we see that merely three years before she 
invited Swamiji to visit Salem, Mrs Woods had 
become a founder and one of the first officers of 
the GFWC when it first came into being. 

Kate was also an active member of the Edu¬ 
cation Association of Boston. This organisation 
was founded in 1871 as The Woman’s Education 
Association (wea) of Boston, Massachusetts, 
before becoming Woman’s Education Associa¬ 
tion in 1872. To address the growing problem 
of lawlessness among young women in Salem, 
Kate organised a meeting at the Old Town Hall 
in 1875, which led to the formation of Salem 
Moral Education Association, later becoming 
the Woman’s Friend Society that eventually 
began to operate an employment bureau, read¬ 
ing room, and a residential facility for young 
women. For long, 36 Lynde Street of Salem had 
a tearoom; for years together this tearoom, near 
the corner of Essex Street just north of the Mcln- 
tire FFistoric District, had served as an 
informal headquarters for the Thought 
and Work Club. Today the building is 
no more, but its history lingers. 

It is extremely remarkable that Kate 
Woods’s name was selected among the 
leading American women in all walks of 
life of the country on whom a publica¬ 
tion entitled A Woman of the Century" 
came out in 1893 containing fourteen 
hundred-seventy biographical sketches 
with portraits; we must remember this 
was the year when she met Swamiji. 


Kate Woods's Signature on the First Edition of 
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6 

Swamiji became the guest of Kate Woods on 
28 August 1893 since around noon or maybe a 
little later because of the stormy weather that 
began the day before he left Annisquam in the 
morning. Kate s house, called Maple Rest, was 
located at 166, North Street, Salem. This build¬ 
ing still stands today and its present profile reads: 
166 North St, Salem, MA, Zipcode 01970, hav¬ 
ing four bedrooms, two baths, covering an area 
of 3,023 square feet and had been built in 1800. 
Marie Louise Burke, the eminent researcher, vis¬ 
ited this property in 1951; her findings in brief 
read: Tt was a small two- and-a-half story house 
with a run-down garden at the side and back.... 
It has eleven rooms, three of them in the attic, 
and originally each had an open fireplace of 
its own/ 9 However, according to information 
gathered, the property had last changed hands 


in 2003 at $359,900, while its present estimated 
price stands at $493,700. Its property tax in 2018 
has been $6,184. The entrance to the Greenlawn 
Cemetery is extremely close to this house. And 
when Mrs Woods died in Buffalo, New York, she 
was brought and buried here. 

Swamiji remained with Kate Woods till 4 
September. His first public interactions began 
when he spoke before the children assembled 
at the Garden of this house on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, August 29. Referring to Swamiji s host, 
Burke writes: ‘Some of her books were for chil¬ 
dren, toward whom she no doubt felt a special 
interest, for during Swamiji s visit she arranged 
for him to speak in her garden to a group of local 
children and young people’ (1.43). And to jus¬ 
tify the occasion, Burke added: ‘This childrens 
afternoon was by no means due to an underes¬ 
timation of Swamiji s worth. The Woods family, 
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as did all who came into contact with him, rev¬ 
erenced him’ (ibid.). 

This programme was announced far before 
Swamiji arrived at Salem, so were his other en¬ 
gagements too. Four days before he reached 
Salem, the Salem Evening News of 24 August 
1893 wrote: 'On Monday next a learned monk 
from India will speak to the members of the 
Thought and Work Club, telling something of 
his land, its religion and customs. Club members 
will meet the rajah at Wesley chapel on North 
Street promptly at four o’clock. Gentlemen and 
ladies who are not members can obtain tickets 
through some members of the club. The rajah 
will wear his native costume’ (1.46). The same 
paper on 29 August 1893 reported: ‘This after¬ 
noon Vive Kanonda will speak on the children 
of India to any children or young people who 
may be pleased to listen to him at 166 North 
Street, Mrs. Woods kindly offering her garden 
for that purpose’ (1.48). 


It obviously interests us as to how a man 
destined to make history within a fortnight in 
Chicago did interact with some unknown chil¬ 
dren at Salem. On 1 September, the Salem Even¬ 
ing News gave us the answer: ‘His simple talk 
to the children on Tuesday last concerning the 
games, schools, customs and manners of chil¬ 
dren in India was valuable and most interesting. 
His kind heart was touched by the statement of 
a little miss that her teacher had “licked her so 
hard that she almost broke her finger”. “We have 
no corporal punishment in our schools”, he said, 
“none at all”’ (1.51). 

These apart, what went on during Swamiji’s 
week-long stay at Salem, or how he and his views 
were weighed up have its distinct importance. 
And no less important is how Swamiji himself, 
unknown to everyone, responded to people who, 
mostly were either ignorant or misinformed 
about his country or vocation. In this context 
we shall first go through the newspaper reports. 
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Among the notables who attended Swamiji’s 
lectures at Salem, was the most distinguished Car¬ 
oline Maria Seymour Severance. According to En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica , 

In 1868 she helped found the New England 
Womens Club, which preceded New York’s 
Sorosis by a month as a pioneer organization 
for women. She served as the group’s president 
until 1871 (when she was succeeded by Julia 
Ward Howe). Through the club she helped 
establish the Girls’ Latin School of Boston 
and worked to secure the election of women 
to the city school board. In 1869 Severance 
joined Lucy Stone in organizing the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 10 
This lady is known since long as the ‘Mother 
of Womens Clubs’. And it needs mention that 
when during 1899-1900 Swamiji was lecturing 
in Western America for over six months, this 
remarkable lady arranged a reception for him 
at her house. The Los Angeles Herald of 24 De¬ 
cember 1899 writes: An informal reception was 
given the Swami Vivekananda yesterday morn¬ 
ing by Mrs. C. M. Severance at her home on 
West Adams Street. The Swami answered many 
questions asked by the guests concerning the 
condition of women in India and the educa¬ 
tional needs of his people.’ 11 Incidentally, Mrs 
Woods was also present at this reception. 

Besides Mrs Severance, there was another lead¬ 
ing club woman present at the lecture before the 
Thought and Work Club, Mrs Brands W Breed 
of the North Shore Club of Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Let us now see a report in the Salem Evening 
News of 29 August 1893, wherein we learn that 
despite the ‘warm weather of yesterday afternoon, 
a goodly number of members of the Thought and 
Work Club, with guests gathered in Wesley chapel 
to meet’ Swamiji and listened to his ‘informal ad¬ 
dress’ on ‘the religion of the Hindoos’ and their 
‘caste’ system, which was ‘simply a social division’ 
without any dependence on ‘their religion’ (1.46). 


In many of his utterances since Swamiji 
reached the US, as well as in the reminiscences 
of people who met him before the Parliament 
began, we find one point on which everyone 
concurs—Swamiji had been to the West pri¬ 
marily to find ways to uplift the poverty-stricken 
people of his motherland. His sincere words to 
the people of Salem are more than a proof as to 
how he tried to convince them for this purpose. 
The paper narrates: 

The poverty of the majority of the masses was 
strongly dwelt upon. ... In some instances the 
people in whole districts of the country sub¬ 
sist for months and even years, wholly upon 
flowers, produced by a certain tree which when 
boiled are edible. In other districts the men eat 
rice only, the women and children must satisfy 
their hunger with the water in which the rice is 
cooked. A failure of the rice crop means famine. 
Half the people live upon one meal a day the 
other half know not whence the next meal will 
come (1.46-7). 

Swamiji’s talks on such innumerable dis¬ 
tressed people raised questions from the attend¬ 
ing clergies about whether the missionaries in 
India did nothing in this regard. Swamiji’s views 
are relayed in the report: ‘The missionaries had 
fine theories there and started in with good 
ideas, but had done nothing for the industrial 
condition of the people. He said Americans, in¬ 
stead of sending out missionaries to train them 
in religion, would better send some one out to 
give them industrial education’ (1.47). Ques¬ 
tions were also hurled at him on the condition 
of women in India, the custom of their accom¬ 
panying dead husbands to the pyres, the prac¬ 
tice of throwing children before the Chariot of 
Jagannatha, and the custom of idolatry. Swamiji 
gave appropriate answers to all such queries. At 
the end of its report the paper came up with a de¬ 
scription of Swamiji: ‘In person he is a fine look¬ 
ing man, dark but comely, dressed in a long robe 
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of a yellowish red color confined at the waist 
with a cord, and wearing on his head a yellow 
turban. Being a monk he has no caste, and may 
eat and drink with anyone’ (1.48). 

More or less the same reporting came up in 
the Daily Gazette of 29 August 1893 (1.48-9). 
About Swamiji they wrote: 'He wore an orange 
colored gown, with red sash, yellow turban, with 
the end hanging down on one side, which he 
used for a handkerchief, and congress shoes’ 
(1.49). Notably, the Daily Gazette was the first 
in line to hear why Swamiji travelled to West: 
'The speaker explained his mission in his coun¬ 
try to be to organize monks for industrial pur¬ 
poses, that they might give the people the benefit 
of this industrial education and thus to elevate 
them and improve their condition’ (ibid.). 

The day before he left Salem, Swamiji gave 


another lecture at a local church; on 1 Septem¬ 
ber 1893 the Salem Evening News writes: 'The 
learned Monk from India, who is spending a few 
days in this city, will speak in the East Church 
Sunday evening at 7-30’ (1.51). The reporting 
came out in the Daily Gazette of 5 September 
1893, and we shall present it in two sections; first, 
what Swamiji said: ‘Rajah Swani Vivi Rananda 
of India spoke at the East church Sunday even¬ 
ing, on the religion of India and the poor of his 
native land. A good audience assembled, but it 
was not so large as the importance of the subject 
or the interesting speaker deserved.... The great 
need of India today, which is not the India of 
fifty years ago, is, he said, missionaries to educate 
the people industrially and socially and not reli¬ 
giously. The Hindoos have all the religion they 
want, and the Hindoo religion is the most an¬ 
cient in the world’ (1.51-2). Secondly, about how 
the paper saw him: ‘The monk was dressed in his 
native costume, and spoke about forty minutes. 
... The monk is a very pleasant speaker and held 
the close attention of his audience’ (1.51-2). 

WTether Swamiji knew it or not beforehand, 
during his lectures at Salem he first had to face 
narrow and outspoken clergies. But to us today 
it is more important how he faced them, about 
this we shall talk later. 

7 

Perhaps Swamiji left Salem on the day he did for 
an invitation which he surely had been expecting 
before. For we see him writing this from Salem 
on 30 August to Prof. John Henry Wright: 12 'I 
am going off from here today.... I have received 
an invitation with full directions from Mr. San¬ 
born. So I am going to Saratoga on Monday.’ 13 
In this same letter we learn that till then Swamiji 
was uncertain of his appearance at the Parlia¬ 
ment. He asks Prof. Wright: 'I hope you have 
received some reply from Chicago’ (ibid.). No 
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doubt he was referring to the outcome of the 
Professor’s historic introductory letter to the or¬ 
ganisers of the Parliament. But the answer came 
before he left Salem. In his letter to Prof. Wright 
on 2 September we read: “I hasten to tender my 
heartfelt gratitude to you for your letters of in¬ 
troduction. I have received a letter from Mr. The- 
les of Chicago giving me the names of some of 
the delegates and other things about the Con¬ 
gress’ (ibid.). 

The story about what followed when he left 
Salem is discussed elsewhere. We shall now 
come up with something more about Swamiji at 
Salem, which will have incidents and expressions 
perhaps no less attractive. 


8 

As was said at the outset, nothing was known 
before the spring of 1950 about Swamiji’s stay 
at Salem till contact could be made with Mrs 
Helen Tyson Woods, the wife of Prince Tan¬ 
natt Woods. Major information as regards 
Swamiji’s stay there and what he did during the 
seven days he had been with the Woods came 
through the correspondence exchanged between 
Helen Woods and Josephine M Stanbury of the 
Vedanta Society of Northern California. 14 Four 
letters of Mrs Helen Woods in 1950, dated April 
18, May 17 and 25, and August 31, revealed the 
interesting story we know today. We present a 
brief narrative from those disclosures. 

We have seen before that Prince Woods mar¬ 
ried Helen Tyson in September 1895, just two 
years after Swamiji had been to the Woods house. 
Fortunately, Helen had two advantages. First, as 
a member of the Woods family she had access to 
all the admiring recollections of both her hus¬ 
band and her mother-in-law when on occasions 
they relived their happy memories of Swamiji. 
Secondly, when her engagement with Prince be¬ 
came final, she visited their house on the very 


day when Swamiji visited them for the second 
time. She recollects: £ He came with some friends 
in a carriage and a fine pair of horses just after I 
met my husband-to-be and was invited there. I 
just saw him as he said “Goodbye”’ (1.42). And 
it was from her that we learn that Swamiji gave 
his staff, his most precious possession’ to Prince 
Woods, and his trunk and blanket to Mrs Kate 
Woods. And she remembered that while giv¬ 
ing them to Mrs Woods Swamiji said: 'Only my 
most precious possessions should I give to my 
friends who have made me at home in this great 
country’ (ibid.). This gesture did really impress 
Helen Woods so greatly that in her letter she 
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wrote: 'This was a most gracious gesture after he 
had been feted all over the country’ (ibid.). 

But for long the Woods kept this great legacy, 
the things Swamiji left to them, close to their 
heart and never budged even a little, when in 
1900 the British Museum offered $200 for the 
trunk. This was how till 1950 these things could 
safely remain with them when it finally came 
into the possession of the Vedanta Society of 
Northern California (vsnc). And we must re¬ 
member that when recapitulating the old his¬ 
tory in her letters, Helen Woods was in her 
mid-seventies. But her almost unbroken memo¬ 
ries enriched the history of Swamiji as to how 
the young monk even while quite new in the 
West and in all probability unaware of his later 
prophetic role, could remain unperturbed while 
dealing with unfriendly audiences. 

During the first lecture at the Wesley church 
on 29 August 1893, as the Salem Evening News 
writes, ‘He was frequently and closely questioned 
by Dr. F. A. Gardner and Rev. S. F. Nobbs of the 
Central Baptist Church’ (1.47). Through Helen 
Woods we learn that All the ministers were pres¬ 
ent and none of them appreciated what he said. 
Several were most critical’ (1.50). This was what 
she later heard from her mother-in-law; her ver¬ 
sion reads: ‘I... remember that my mother-in-law 
... many times spoke of the outspoken, narrow 
attitude of most of the ministers in Salem who 
openly criticised him in the Pulpit. She had ar¬ 
ranged an open meeting in one of the churches 
and most of the ministers openly accosted him 
in the most acrimonious manner while he re¬ 
mained gentle in speech and manner’ (1.50). 
Swamiji never needed to change this attitude no 
matter how severe the attacks and acrimonies 
were in the West; many latter-day newspaper 
reports stand witness to this effect. Before we 
conclude, an excerpt from the Iowa State Regis¬ 
ter of 3 December 1893 would display the essence 


of this attitude: ‘The workings of his mind, so 
subtle and so brilliant, so well stored and so well 
trained, sometimes dazzled his hearers, but it was 
always a most interesting study. He said nothing 
unkind, for his nature would not permit that. 
Those who came to know him best found him 
the most gentle and lovable of men, so honest, 
frank and unpretending, always grateful for the 
many kindnesses that were shown him’ (1.211). 

Epilogue 

During his New England days before the Par¬ 
liament, Swamiji came across some remarkable 
personalities who, besides their individual bril¬ 
liance, were among the leading representatives of 
a growing nation. This had enabled him to come 
closer to the country, her people, and the social 
milieu he would growingly interact with during 
the next few years. His close acquaintance with 
Kate Tannatt Woods allowed him to understand 
and appreciate contemporary American women 
in their truest worth. It was by no means an exag¬ 
geration what Henry Steele Commager (1902- 
98), the noted American historian and educator, 
wrote about American women in his book The 
American Mind: An Interpretation of American 
Thought and Character Since the 1880 i: ‘Nowhere 
were they more honored and protected, nowhere 
given wider scope for the employment of their 
talents and virtues’ (1.100). And: ‘In all matters 
of church and school, women took the lead. ... 
Women not only controlled education and reli¬ 
gion but largely dictated the standards of litera¬ 
ture and art and clothed culture so ostentatiously 
in feminine garb that the term itself came to have 
connotations of effeminacy’ (1.100-1). But this 
was written much later when Yale University first 
published this book in 1950. Therefore, it would 
be much more interesting to know what Swamiji 
felt when he saw those women shaping their na¬ 
tion with an almost unshakeable earnestness. His 
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letter to Swami Ramakrishnananda from Chi¬ 
cago on 19 March 1894 reads in part: ‘Nowhere 
in the world are women like those of this coun¬ 
try. How pure, independent, self-relying, and 
kind-hearted! It is the women who are the life 
and soul of this country. All learning and culture 
are centred in them.’ 15 

May be this was the time when Swamiji, the 
reformer and the originator of worlds first exclu¬ 
sive womens monastery, first began to formulate 
his noble plans for his motherland. But this letter 
has much more that interested readers may like 
to see as regards how Swamiji, while eulogising 
American women for many of their virtues, had 
contrasted the plight of their Indian counterparts 
for the long prevailing social injustice and taboos 
inflicted upon them. For he knew where the In¬ 
dian women excelled over their Western coun¬ 
terparts—it was the former’s spirituality. Thus 
despite his unstinted appreciation, or more so 
taking vital cues from what the brave American 
women were doing for their country, Swamiji was 
unhesitant in pointing out where the difference 
lay: ‘We are thankful for your criticism of our 
women. But while you are speaking of them I will 


say that I should be glad to see a dozen spiritual 
women in America. ... intellectuality is not all 
that there is for a man or woman. There should 
be also spirituality, but that side is entirely absent 
from Christian countries. They live in India.’ 16 

He knew the true worth of Indian women 
perhaps much more than anyone else of his 
time or later. WTen he came back to India after 
his first visit to the West, Swamiji remained in 
India a little over two years before journeying 
there again in 1899. During his stay in India, he 
moved around the country and reassessed ev¬ 
erything from a different standpoint that his ex¬ 
perience in the West had entitled him to. Once 
during his sea voyage to England in 1899 he was 
telling Sister Nivedita about the foremost tasks 
before India. Much later, when Swamiji was no 
more, Nivedita permitted us a few glimpses into 
what he tried to communicate in his said talks: 

Swamiji felt that there was no task before India 
which could compare in importance with that 
of Woman’s education. His own life had had 
two definite personal purposes, of which one 
had been the establishment of a home for the 
Order of Ramakrishna, while the other was the 
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initiation of some endeavour towards the edu¬ 
cation of woman. With five hundred men, he 
would say, the conquest of India might take fifty 
years: with as many women, not more than a 
few weeks. 17 

No doubt these words still thrill many of us 
beyond measure, but perhaps it is much more 
important how we really understand the inher¬ 
ent message in them and try to translate them 
into action. 
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Vedantic Socialism 
—Cosmopolitan Reflections of 
Swami Vivekananda 

Ambili S 


"X TT 'T e analyse the comments of Swami 
\ \ / Satprakashananda on Swami Viveka- 

T ▼ nanda. He says: 

A special characteristic of the present age is the 
general tendency of the human mind to con¬ 
ceive mankind as a whole. Man s mental vision 
is no longer confined to his family situation, 
civic conditions, social status, racial character¬ 
istics, or nationality. It is focused on the world 
at large, nay, it extends beyond this globe to the 
solar universe, even reaches the stellar. Some 
go so far as to dream of colonizing one of the 
adjacent planets in order to solve the menacing 
problem of population explosion on the earth. 1 

Swami Satprakashananda notes: 

A distinctive characteristic of Swami Vive¬ 
kananda is the comprehensiveness of his vision. 
He is remarkably universal. His thought is uni¬ 
versal, his love universal, his message universal, 
and his life-work universal. He stands up for 
mankind in general, without distinction of race 
or nationality, creed or culture, sex or age. He 
sees the divine self of man and looks upon the 
human form as the very symbol of the Divinity. 
In Vivekananda the universal spirit has found 
a loving, dynamic and all-encompassing expres¬ 
sion, which is rarely to be found elsewhere. In 
his scheme of life there is no inherent conflict 
between faith and reason, between science and 
religion, between poetry and philosophy, be¬ 
tween action and meditation, between social 


and monastic ideals. His goal was to lead each 
and every individual at whatever level or in 
whatever sphere of life to the highest goal, to 
the realization of his innate perfection. 

Swamiji said: ‘Take man where he stands, and 
from there give him a lift.’ 3 

Swami Satprakashananda further elaborates: 

With the development of spiritual conscious¬ 
ness ... an individuals moral and rational nature 
are bound to develop ... that make his cultural 
growth, his social relations, his material well-be¬ 
ing sound and secure. The exemplary lives lived 
by spiritual personages serve as guides for the 
men of the world. Their wisdom, their moral 
integrity, their lofty thoughts, and noble deeds 
even influence the masses. That is why in the 
wake of religious revival in a country there has 
been social, political, cultural, and material ad¬ 
vancement as well, creating epochs in the his¬ 
tory of human civilization.... 

Swami Vivekanandas universality is rooted 
in his experience of the spiritual oneness of ex¬ 
istence. It is not due simply to his intellectual 
comprehension, extensive knowledge, keen in¬ 
terest in human values, and world-wide sympa¬ 
thy or fellow-feeling. It is different in character 
from humanism, humanitarianism, and univer- 
salism. All of these value man as man, irrespec¬ 
tive of creed, colour, rank, or position. Their 
highest conception of man is from the empir¬ 
ical viewpoint. But Swami Vivekananda sees 
God dwelling in human forms. To his spiritual 
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vision man’s real Self is ever pure, free, immor¬ 
tal, and divine. The same Supreme Being, Pure 
Consciousness, dwells within each psychophys¬ 
ical organism as the conscious self more or less 
manifest. In human individuals He shines dis¬ 
tinctly as the knowing self. The One Infinite 
Self is apparently divided into countless individ¬ 
ual selves; even as the moon appears as myriad 
moons being reflected in innumerable ripples of 
water. Of all the living creatures man alone is ca¬ 
pable of realizing his essential identity with the 
Divinity and his unity with all living creatures. 
He who attains this experience feels spiritual 
relationship with one and all, the only relation¬ 
ship between man and his fellow-creatures that 
transcends all distinctions of the psycho-physi¬ 
cal adjuncts and develops universal love. 4 

Sri Krishna says in the Bhagavadgita: 'With 
imperfections exhausted, doubts dispelled, 
senses controlled, engaged in the good of all be¬ 
ings, the knowers of truth attain complete free¬ 
dom and blessedness.’ 5 

Swami Satprakashananda continues: 


Swami Vivekananda’s all-embracing love was 
the spontaneous expression of spiritual enlight¬ 
enment in the highest sense. ... Swami Vive- 
kananda is the standard-bearer of Ramakrishna. 
Their divine mission is the reconstruction of 
humanity in the present age on the spiritual 
foundation, which means the recognition of 
four fundamental truths. Explicit or implicit, 
these basic principles underlie all religions. Not 
only do they sustain the religious life of man, 
but also uphold other human ideals. We may 
enunciate them as follows: 

(1) The ever-changing world of phenomena, 
marked by interdependence and consisting of 
pairs of opposites, is held by one eternal ideal 
Reality, usually called God, who is self-existent 
and self-manifest, and answers to man’s concep¬ 
tion of perfection in every way. 

(2) Every individual psychophysical sys¬ 
tem of ceaseless change is sustained by a central 
principle, which is constant, self-luminous ever 
pure and free. 

(3) The central principle of the microcosm 
is not different from the central principle of the 
macrocosm, that is to say, there is kinship or 
unity between the soul of man and the soul of 
the universe. The truth is, what is innermost in 
the one is the innermost in the other. 

(4) To realize this kinship or unity is the 
goal of life; all human concerns should be regu¬ 
lated with this end in view.... 

Today the world is in dire need of a univer¬ 
sal message and a comprehensive view of life, 
both of which Swami Vivekananda has pro¬ 
vided. Swami Vivekananda perceived spiritual 
unity as the ultimate ground of all diversity. It 
is the one goal of all human knowledge. It un¬ 
derlies all religious doctrines and experiences, all 
metaphysical conceptions, all ethical ideals, and 
scientific truths. It unites all forms of existence, 
penetrates all phases of life. Indeed, this imper¬ 
fect world has perfection as its very basis and 
being the same ideal existence has varied mani¬ 
festations through divergent forms. The forms 
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differ, but the substance is one and the same. 
He who finds this One Self of all abhors none. 6 

Swamiji says: 

If you go below the surface, you find that Unity 
between man and man, between races and races, 
high and low, rich and poor, gods and men, and 
men and animals. If you go deep enough, all will 
be seen as only variations of the One and he 
who has attained to this conception of Oneness 
has no more delusion. What can delude him? 
He knows the reality of everything, the secret 
of everything. Where there is any more misery 
for him? What does he desire? He has traced 
the reality of everything to the Lord, the Cen¬ 
tre, the Unity of everything, and that is Eternal 
Existence, Eternal knowledge, Eternal bliss. 7 

Swami Satprakashananda writes further: 
‘Swami Vivekanandas penetrating insight finds 
no fundamental difference between one section 
of humanity and another; the Eastern and the 
Western form one human race struggling for 
the fulfilment of its highest destiny.’ 8 Swamiji 
says: ‘We have developed one phase of humanity, 
and they another. It is the union of two that is 
wanted. The word freedom which is the watch¬ 
word of our religion means freedom physically, 
mentally, and spiritually.’ 9 

Swami Satprakashananda writes: 

The special contribution of the Orient to 
world-culture is religion; the special contribu¬ 
tion of the Occident to world-culture is sci¬ 
ence. In Swami Vivekanandas view the present 
age needs the union of the two; this will bring 
about a unique civilization. He has explained 
that there is no contradiction between sci¬ 
ence and religion, and that modern science has 
strengthened the position of religion rather 
than weakening it. 

Without the recognition of the spiritual one¬ 
ness of mankind the unification of the world 
cannot be accomplished. It is the only com¬ 
mon ground where heterogeneous human ele¬ 
ments can meet despite racial, social, economic, 


political, and cultural differences. The various 
races and nations of the world cannot be any 
time at the same level economically, politically, 
socially, or culturally. Nor can their interest in 
all these fields ever be identical. Naturally, the 
developed nations will find themselves close 
together and away from the underdeveloped. 
Races of similar cultural standards and tastes 
will come near to one another separated from 
the rest. The world-government, inter-cultural 
relations and world-organizations such as the 
United Nations will help considerably to unite 
the various sections of humanity, but at the same 
time will have a tendency to divide mankind into 
different blocks and groups with party interests. 

Apart from the perception of the spiritual 
solidarity of the universe his prophetic vision of 
a shrunken, compact world brought about today 
by marvellous facilities of transportation and 
communication was a contributive factor to his 
concept of mankind as a unity well integrated in 
all aspects of life. Humanity must move as one 
body in an orderly procession, in which every 
individual, every nation, will have a distinctive 
role to play. Unity in variety and not uniformity 
is the pattern for world-culture. There is no in¬ 
herent conflict between one aspect of life and 
another. Physical, intellectual, aesthetic, moral, 
and spiritual development must continue hand 
in hand. Science and religion, arts and ethics, 
philosophy and mysticism will all have their re¬ 
spective places in human life. One expression of 
life does not contradict another as long as they 
contribute to the highest Good that man has to 
achieve. The goal of civilization cannot be dif¬ 
ferent from the goal of religion.... 

The message of Swami Vivekananda is, in¬ 
deed, the gospel of universal truth. The reli¬ 
gion and philosophy of Vedanta ... which he 
expounded, contains the essentials of all the re¬ 
ligions of the world. Vedanta is not, truly speak¬ 
ing, one of the many faiths or religious systems, 
but the common basis of all of them; inasmuch 
as it dwells on the fundamental truths that 
underlie the different religious doctrines and 
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practices. It is in a sense a system of religions. It 
teaches not one particular aspect or concept of 
God, but several; it prescribes not one particu¬ 
lar spiritual discipline or method of worship, 
but several. ... The Goal is one and the same, 
but the ways differ according to the aspirants’ 
aptitudes and conditions of life.... 

The universality of religion does not point 
to the existence of one religion the world over 
as the sole survivor of the rest, as the bigots 
imagine. It simply means the peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence of all religions. It is to be achieved by mu¬ 
tual understanding, appreciation and a reverent 
attitude towards one another. Not even eclecti¬ 
cism nor syncretism can establish the harmony 
of religions that Swami Vivekananda envisions. 
Eclecticism aims to select the best out of every 
religion and combine them into a consistent 
whole. It may present something as attractive 
as a bouquet of flowers. ... Syncretism aims to 
reconcile the divergent religions by stressing 
the similarities among them and ignoring their 
differences. But in Swami Vivekananda’s view 
the differences have deep meanings. They meet 
the requirements of the seekers of different ca¬ 
pabilities and temperaments. With all their 
differences, religions should live together har¬ 
moniously. The only universal religion possible 
in the world is the amity of religions. 10 

Swamiji says: 

The Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, and all other 
sacred books are but so many pages, and an in¬ 
finite number of pages remain yet to be un¬ 
folded. I would leave it open for all of them. 
We stand in the present, but open ourselves to 
the infinite future. We take in all that has been 
in the past, enjoy the light of the present, and 
open every window of the heart for all that will 
come in the future. Salutations to all Prophets 
of the past, to all the great ones of the present 
and to all that is to come in the future! 11 
Swami Satprakashananda says: 

Harmony of religions is the crying need of the 
day. It is essential to the peace and progress of 


the world. No civilization can exist nor grow 
without this. All bigotry and intolerance, all 
narrowness and sectarianism must leave human 
minds. Instead there should be mutual regard, 
friendliness, and co-operation in all spheres of 
life. Religion, which avowedly stands for love, 
charity, and peace, must take the lead. Time 
has come when religious ideas must broaden. 
The adherents of every religion must know the 
universal truths that underlie all religious doc¬ 
trines and disciplines despite their differences. 
Without understanding them no follower of 
any religion can understand his own religion, or 
the religions of others. The lack of appreciation 
means the lack of sympathy and benevolence. 
The same spiritual principles that support reli¬ 
gion support all other aspects of life. Spiritual¬ 
ity is the key to life’s development in all fields. 
Religious ideals in a broad sense must cover the 
entire life of man. ... The central truth of reli¬ 
gion is the divinity of man. ... To realize this 
divinity is the goal of spiritual life. 12 

Swamiji defines religion: ‘Religion is the 
manifestation of the Divinity already in man.’ 13 
Swami Satprakashananda says: 

The knowledge of this divinity is the secret of 
man’s development both in individual and col¬ 
lective life, secular as well as spiritual. It finds 
expression in two distinct ways: ‘I am divine’ 
and ‘Thou art divine’. As a man becomes aware 
of his own divinity he becomes aware at the 
same time of the divinity of his fellow-beings. 
Along with the development of his faith in him¬ 
self his regard for others develops. His poten¬ 
tialities grow as his self-faith is intensified. His 
capacity for serving his fellow creatures neces¬ 
sarily increases.... Only the realization of spiri¬ 
tual oneness with all can develop such universal 
love. It is bliss and freedom at the same time. 14 

Swamiji said: ‘The infinite oneness of the Soul 
is the eternal sanction of all morality, that you and 
I are not only brothers—every literature voicing 
man’s struggle towards freedom has preached that 
for you—but that you and I are really one. This 
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is the dictate of Indian Philosophy. This oneness 
is the rationale of all ethics and all spirituality .’ 15 
Swami Satprakashananda says: 

Swami Vivekananda has also introduced a uni¬ 
versal form of worship. God dwells in man as 
the inmost Self, He can be directly worshipped 
by serving man. All social work and the teach¬ 
ing of religion as well should be carried on in the 
spirit of worshipping God in man.... He stresses 
the importance of man above all. Man’s inner 
nature is much more important than his outer 
resources. It is man that makes money; money 
does not make man. It is man that makes laws; 
laws do not make man. The solution of world 
problems rests basically on the individual’s moral 
and spiritual lives. If these be lacking nothing 
can save the human situation; no political or 
economic system, no social order, no world-or¬ 
ganization, no advancement of scientific knowl¬ 
edge and technology, no development of arts, no 
rapidity of transportation and communication, 
no high standard of living, no defence measures, 
no subtle ideologies, no metaphysical concepts 
can establish peace and security in the world. 
Even education without a sound outlook on life 
cannot help us in this respect . 16 

Swamiji says: 

It is a man-making religion that we want. It is 
man-making theories that we want. It is man¬ 
making education all round that we want. And 
here is the test of truth—anything that makes 
you weak physically, intellectually, and spiritually, 
reject as poison; there is no life in it, it cannot be 
true. Truth is strengthening. Truth is purity, truth 
is all-knowledge; truth must be strengthening, 
must be enlightening, must be invigorating . 17 

Swami Satprakashananda concludes: 

The life and message of Swami Vivekananda 
point to the fact that there can be unity among 
men on the widest scale despite all differences. 
The world-unity which is the crying need of 
the age has to be achieved not by exclusion 
or uniformity but by union, by following the 


principle of unity in variety. The one and the 
same ideal—Ideal Reality—Pure Being-Con¬ 
sciousness-Bliss—holds all multiplicity; the 
same Divine Being who controls the universe 
dwells in the hearts of all individuals as the 
inmost self. This central truth is the key to the 
explanation of all facts. To realize the Divin¬ 
ity is the supreme end of human life. From any 
situation in life a person can proceed towards 
this Goal following his own line of develop¬ 
ment according to his or her psychophysical 
constitution. One expression of life does not 
contradict another as long as it is in confor¬ 
mity with the highest ideal. All other ideals 
of life should be subordinate to this supreme 
one. All human values—all that are necessary 
and desirable—art, literature, science, philos¬ 
ophy, ethics, politics, economics can contrib¬ 
ute to the attainment of the highest Good, the 
Divine perfection. 18 
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Ancient Wisdom Made Easy 


Shanti 


he WORD shanti’ is a commonly used 
Sanskrit word. It is used by people, who do 
not even know Sanskrit, as it is present in 
almost every Indian language. The widely used 
meaning of the word shanti’ is peace, but it is ne¬ 
cessary to see the other meanings and the origins 
of this word. This is a Sanskrit word. Sanskrit is a 
classical language like Greek, Latin, and Persian. 
And in Sanskrit, as in most classical languages, 
most words are derived from a stem or root. 

The word shanti’ is derived from the root 
word shama, which means tranquillity, calmness, 
rest, equanimity, quietude, quietism, absence 
of passion, abstraction from external objects 
through intense meditation, peace, peace with, 
tranquilisation, pacification, allayment, allevi¬ 
ation, cessation, extinction, absence of passion 
or excitement, impotence, alleviation or cure of 
disease, convalescence, final happiness, emanci¬ 
pation from all the illusions of existence, indiffer¬ 
ence, apathy, the hand, imprecation, malediction, 
of a king of the Nandivegas, of a son of Andhaka, 
of a son of Dharma Sutra , and of a divine female. 
When the suffix ktin is added to shama , the word 
shanti’ is derived. ‘Shanti’ means tranquillity, 
peace, quiet, calmness of mind, absence of pas¬ 
sion, averting of pain, indifference to objects of 
pleasure or pain, alleviation of evil or pain, cessa¬ 
tion, abatement, extinction, a pause, breach, in¬ 
terruption, any expiatory or propitiatory rite for 
averting evil or calamity, welfare, prosperity, good 
fortune, ease, comfort, happiness, bliss, destruc¬ 
tion, end, eternal rest, death, tranquillity personi¬ 
fied, daughter of Shraddha, wife of Atharvan, 


daughter of Daksha, wife of Dharma, of a son of 
Indra, Indra in the tenth manvantara or the tenth 
era of Manu, of a son of Vishnu and Dakshina, 
of a son of Krishna and Kalindi, of a rishi, of a 
son of Angirasa, of a disciple of Bhuti, of a son of 
Nila, of the father of Sushanti, of an Arhat of the 
Jains, of a Chakravarti of the Jains, of a teacher in 
Buddhism, a quality or state of mind, knowledge, 
stoicism, tranquillity of devotion, complete fixing 
of the mind on the subject of meditation or wor¬ 
ship, auspiciousness, felicity, rest, repose, prelimi¬ 
nary ceremonies to avert inauspicious accidents at 
any religious celebration, remission, cessation of 
hostility, stop, consolation, solace, settlement of 
differences, reconciliation, appeasement of hun¬ 
ger, exculpation or absolution from blame, God¬ 
dess Durga, preservation, daughter of Kardama, 
a god, author and master of the Atharva Samhita, 
a son of Tamasa, the Indra of the gods Sudhaman 
and Viruddhas, a part of Hari, a divine goddess, 
one of the four fruits of pranayama, the ruin of 
sins of the departed ancestors and cognates, Vedic 
mantras, auspicious or good time according to as¬ 
trology, satisfaction upon enjoying sense-objects, 
and one of the gopis accompanying Radha. 

‘Shanti’ also denotes a Vedic prayer for the re¬ 
moval of sufferings caused by one’s body and mind, 
the other living beings, and natural forces. These 
prayers are chanted to ensure the proper comple¬ 
tion of the study, teaching, writing, or other task at 
hand. Though the ultimate goal of all spiritual tra¬ 
ditions is attaining shanti, some amount of shanti 
in terms of the contentment of mind is necessary 
to start any spiritual practice. 
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TRADITIONAL 


T "1his story is being handed down since 
the time of the disciples of Sri Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu. Long ago, there lived in a vil¬ 
lage, a poor brahmana and his wife. He was de¬ 
voted to God and led a disciplined life. Though 
he was poor, he did not desire wealth. He was 
content with what he had. He led a simple life 
with his meagre income. He helped the poor, 
the underprivileged, and the distressed, accord¬ 
ing to his mite. He served sadhus. Thus, he had 
expenses according to his income. 

8 However, the brahmanas wife was quite op- 

o posite to him in her disposition. She was miles 
cl away from the idea of contentment. She dreamt 

| of amassing more and more wealth and revelling 

g in the comforts of the world. Since she did not 
! have money enough to live the lavish life of her 
dreams, she constantly bickered about the need 


for her husband to earn more money. The brah¬ 
mana tried to convince her otherwise: ‘The Lord 
has given us enough wealth for our food and 
clothing. Don’t desire for more.’ However, his 
wife did not heed to his words and kept on re¬ 
peating her obsessive demands for more wealth. 
Her nagging turned to be a hellish misery for 
the brahmana. 

Once a monk came to the village of the brah¬ 
mana. Large numbers of people went to have 
his darshan. Word spread in the village that the 
monk could perform miracles. The brahmana’s 
wife pestered him: ‘People are talking greatly 
about the monk who has come to our village. 
It seems he has many powers of yoga. You go to 
him and ask him to do something to remove our 
adversity.’ The brahmana pleaded in hesitation: 
‘How can I ask a monk to find ways for getting 
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some wealth for us ? It is only appropriate and 
just to ask of a monk, blessings so that I might 
develop the qualities of discernment, dispas- 
sion, bhakti, and jnana. To talk with him about 
worldly affairs and to ask of him to fulfil worldly 
desires is completely inappropriate.’ 

However, the brahmana’s wife was not ready 
to hear any advice. Mad with the desire for 
wealth, she chided the brahmana: ‘You go to 
the monk and tell him exactly what I have told 
you.’ Finding no other way to calm his adamant 
wife, the brahmana gave up his self-respect and 
unwillingly proceeded towards the abode of the 
monk. The brahmana reached the presence of 
the monk and sat before him silently. He felt 
ashamed to convey his wife’s words to the monk. 
He sat there for a while with hesitation. At last, 
the monk himself talked to the brahmana: ‘Dear 
child! You are jostling with something in your 
mind. Feel free to ask any questions that you 
might have.’ 

The brahmana shamefacedly told the monk: 
‘Sir, my wife tells me that you are endowed with 
yogic powers and that you can perform miracles. 
We are poor. My wife believes that if we could 
get the philosopher’s stone, we could end our 
poverty and roll in wealth. Please arrange for us 
to get such a philosopher’s stone. I have come 
to you to get a philosopher’s stone because of 
my wife’s insistence.’ Hearing this, the monk re¬ 
plied quite casually: ‘Oh! Is that all? Only yes¬ 
terday did I throw such a philosopher’s stone in 
the gutter at the end of this village. If you want, 
you can search for the stone in that gutter.’ The 
brahmana hurried to the gutter that the monk 
had mentioned. After frantically searching the 
gutter here and there for some time, he got a 
triangular radiating stone. He guessed that that 
was the stone that the monk had indicated. He 
touched a stone lying nearby with this radiating 
stone, and lo, it immediately turned into gold. 


The brahmana went with the philosopher’s 
stone and sat in front of the monk, and said: 
‘Sir, you have thrown into the gutter, consider¬ 
ing worthless the invaluable philosopher’s stone 
that turns whatever it touches into gold. Since 
you have thrown it considering it useless, I think 
that definitely you have got something that is 
more valuable than the philosopher’s stone. May 
I know what is that you possess, which is more 
valuable than the philosopher’s stone ? Can you 
give it to me ?’ The monk said: ‘Dear child! What 
you think is right. I have something that is mil¬ 
lion times valuable than this philosopher’s stone; 
it is the most precious holy name of God. How¬ 
ever, your wife has not yet attained the maturity 
needed to receive the holy name of God. She 
is the abode of worldly desires. Go to her and 
give her this philosopher’s stone and then you 
may come to me. I will happily give you the holy 
name of God that is greater than this philoso¬ 
pher’s stone in all respects.’ 

The brahmana decided to receive from the 
monk, the incomparable holy name of God 
that was greater than the philosopher’s stone, 
which would give all wealth, much craved for 
by worldly people. According to the monk’s ad¬ 
vice, the brahmana gave the philosopher’s stone 
to his wife and returned. He had renounced 
his hearth and home and wife. The monk ex¬ 
plained to him how great the holy name of 
God was in comparison to worldly wealth and 
pleasures. Then, he gave the holy name of God 
to the brahmana. The brahmana constantly 
repeated the holy name of God that he had 
received from the monk. Consequently, he re¬ 
ceived the darshan of the Lord. In the end, he 
became free from the transmigratory existence 
of repeated births and deaths, which cause fear, 
misery, and bondage. Just like a river merges 
with the ocean, he attained mukti that makes 
one merge with God. 
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The Heartfulness Way: 
Heart-Based Meditations for 
Spiritual Transformation 

Kamlesh D Patel and 
Joshua Pollock 

Westland Publications Private Lim¬ 
ited, 6i, Second Floor, Silverline 
Building, Alapakkam Main Road, 
Maduravoyal, Chennai 600095. 
2018. ^299. xvi + 196 pp. PB. ISBN 
9789386850560. 

M editation means to think, contemplate, pon¬ 
der, or devise. Generally, the word ‘medita¬ 
tion’ is used in the sense of contemplation. The 
goal of meditation can be anything from the mate¬ 
rial to the spiritual. One could meditate on an ob¬ 
ject, person, form, sequence of events, or idea. One 
may meditate to have a better physical and mental 
health. One might meditate to get rid of the bond¬ 
age that is the body and the mind, and get liber¬ 
ated from the transmigratory cycle of repeated 
births and deaths. This liberation is called mukti. 

Meditation has been there probably since the 
advent of humanity on this earth. And one cannot 
say with certainty that the other living beings do 
not meditate! Of course, they cannot communicate 
their ideas about different kinds of meditations 
in a language comprehensible by us humans. The 
hustle-bustle of the modern life of aspirations and 
achievements has brought psychological well-being 
and emotional satisfaction to a grave peril. Nothing 
contents us anymore. More and finer degrees of any 
kind of enjoyment is available to all just for demand. 

It is in this background of one of the most 
volatile ages of human civilisation, at least as far 
as rootedness in one’s mental poise is concerned, 
that meditation has acquired a never-before felt 
importance. Though often it is touted as a magic 
pill to cure all malaise, meditation of any kind 
requires some kind of discipline of the body and 


the mind. The availability of varied meditative 
practices, both religious and otherwise, befuddle 
the unlearned about which kind of practice to 
choose. Tomes on meditation available to buy or 
read online, do not help either. 

This book is one of the few in a great corpus of 
literature on meditation, that makes understand¬ 
ing meditation effortless. Not posing as a one- 
cure-for-all instant solution, this book attunes 
and trains a person’s mind, and makes one ready 
to get immersed in meditation, which according 
to Kamlesh D Patel and Joshua Pollock can be 
done only through practice. 

Pollock assures us that ‘no book can ever trans¬ 
form us. A book may give us wisdom, but it can¬ 
not make us wise. A book can give us knowledge, 
but it cannot make us experience the truth of that 
knowledge. What this book offers is an experi¬ 
ential method that has helped many individuals 
discover that truth for themselves’ (xv). 

This book is written as a dialogue between Pol¬ 
lock and Patel, who is endearingly called Daaji by 
his followers. He is the fourth guide in the lineage 
of gurus of the Heartfulness Way or Sahaj Marg 
method of meditation of the Sri Ram Chandra 
Mission. Written in a lucid style, this book gives a 
good grounding on the necessity and importance 
of meditation in our lives. Pollock emphasises the 
need for practice in meditation: ‘In any experi¬ 
ment, there is an experimenter, there is a subject 
to be experimented upon, and there is a result. In 
the spiritual experiment, all three roles belong to 
you. You are the experimenter, you are the subject 
of the experiment, and you are its result. With 
such an experiment, there is never any finality, but 
only an ongoing process of discovery. That is the 
joy and wonder of Heartfulness’ (xvi). 

Daaji says: ‘Initially, people tend to approach 
meditative practice with a wide spectrum of aims. 
For example, many people suffer from a stressful 
lifestyle. They want a way to relax. Someone else 


THE 

HEARTFULNESS 
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wants to reduce blood pressure. Another person 
seeks mental clarity. Others want emotional bal¬ 
ance. But when they start meditation, they soon 
begin to harvest benefits that far exceed these aims. 
Often, people are surprised to report a profound 
sense of spiritual well-being—a state reflected by 
the presence of inner joy and even bliss. It is as if a 
hungry person asks for a small scrap of food, but 
then, someone surprises them with a banquet’ (4). 

Daaji tells us that meditation ‘creates natural¬ 
ness’ and as one proceeds ‘toward naturalness, that 
which is unnatural in you starts to disappear’ (5). 
Practical experience of spirituality is the only way 
to transcend differences. Daaji says that when ‘we 
lack practical experience, the various religions ap¬ 
pear to speak different languages’ (8). A mere theo¬ 
retical knowledge of various religions does not help 
us in affirming their validity or understanding the 
fact that all religions are proceeding towards truth. 
Meditation makes both ‘knowledge and experience 
... extremely useful’ (11). Inner change depends, says 
Daaji, on ‘whether there is more of me or less of me’ 
or ‘whether there is more of God or less of God’ 
(12). He compares the stubborn ego to a stubborn 
donkey. While everyone meditates in one way or 
the other doing one’s day-to-day activities, the ‘ob¬ 
ject of meditation makes all the difference. A pro¬ 
found object gives us a profound consciousness. A 
mundane object gives us a mundane consciousness. 
A temporary object makes our meditative state of 
mind temporary. A profound, changeless object 
makes our meditation permanent’ (17). 

About the mind being restless or disturbed, 
Daaji says: ‘Many say that the mind’s nature is to 
be restless ... I would like to dispel that notion. ... 
When something draws your attention and holds 
it there, you become unmindful of unwanted 
thoughts. You only need to give your mind some¬ 
thing to sink its teeth into—something really ab¬ 
sorbing. Then you will observe just how naturally 
it stabilizes, how effortlessly it focuses’ (18). Daaji 
calls meditation an ‘effortless focus’ (21). He poi¬ 
gnantly defines desire: ‘Desire is the soul’s misdi¬ 
rected urge for completion’ (ibid.). Echoing the 
words of the Upanishads, he says that the mind 
seeks ‘a fulfillment to end all fulfillments’ (24). 
Getting stuck to one particular stage of medita¬ 
tion or expecting the next stage are great pitfalls 


in the practice. Daaji assures us that ‘whatever you 
may experience, there is always something beyond 
it’ (37). Love is defined as ‘something that never re¬ 
ally arrives. We approach it, and before we arrive, 
we have already transcended it. But we never pass 
through it! It gets closer and closer, and when it can 
get no closer, the whole business is already behind 
us. It is a mysterious thing!’ (43). Daaji tells us that 
meditation ‘is really a form of waiting—relaxed, 
patient waiting, without any expectation’ (90). 

Daaji says that raja yoga ‘incorporates’ karma, 
bhakti, and jnana yogas and hence it is called the 
‘king of yogas’. (44). He says that only meditation 
can fulfil any of these yogas. This is quite con¬ 
trary to what Swami Vivekananda says when he 
propounds that the same truth can be attained by 
each of the four yogas. Swamiji says: ‘Karma-Yoga 
... is a system of ethics and religion intended to at¬ 
tain freedom through unselfishness... The Karma- 
Yogi need not believe in any doctrine whatever. 
He may not believe even in God, may not ask what 
his soul is, nor think of any metaphysical specula¬ 
tion’ (The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , 
9 vols (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1-8, 1989; 9, 
1997), !• hi). It is clear that Swamiji’s karma yoga 
does not need meditation. 

Daaji says that the Heartfulness Way ‘is a 
streamlined version of raja yoga—streamlined in 
the sense that it has been made effective for mod¬ 
ern seekers who don’t have the luxury of dropping 
everything and devoting every waking moment to 
meditation’ (50). 

An unbelievably simple exposition of the dis¬ 
cipline of meditation in a crystal-clear language 
is what the entire book is all about. In an anec¬ 
dotal storytelling style, we are brought intricate 
discussions on the practice of meditation. The 
important aspects of Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra are 
also discussed and made accessible. This book is 
a step-by-step guide to the theory and practice 
of meditation told in an easy to understand man¬ 
ner. Meditation, cleaning, prayer, and the need 
for a guru are all explained in different chapters. 
For anyone interested in meditation in general, 
and the Heartfulness Way in particular, this is the 
go-to guide, a manual for practice. 

Editor 
Prabuddha Bharata 
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Dying 


transition 



The Three Stages of 
Transition and Dignity 

Transformation is More Than a Path 

LISABETH KUBLER-ROSS (1974), the pi¬ 
oneer of end-of-life care, divided the dying 
process into five stages: denial, anger, bar¬ 
gaining, depression, and acceptance. Like the 
grieving process, dying, for Kiibler-Ross, appears 
to be characterized by defiance and intense feel¬ 
ing until acceptance eventually occurs. The en¬ 
during value of Kiibler-Ross s writings lies in her 
emphasizing the importance of acceptance and 
in summoning the courage to communicate with 
the dying. And yet her view falls short of the 
mystery of dying. Critics regard Kiibler-Ross’s 
approach as too linear and too pathologizing. 
Rather than describing what happens specific¬ 
ally as we approach death, Kiibler-Ross speaks 
of the inner path that we must take until we ac¬ 
cept dying. 

In my experience, though, this challenge pres¬ 
ents itself after every shock of diagnosis and after 
each stroke of fate. Going toward our inevitable 
death involves more than taking an inner path 
toward acceptance. Here transformation occurs. 
Path and transformation are two separate mat¬ 
ters. The ego is able to cognize what a linear 
path is, in spite of up-and-down, back-and-forth 


movements. Transformation, by contrast, brings 
the ego up against limits that require it to stop 
thinking, understanding, expecting and control¬ 
ling. Thus, in transformation, the ego must sur¬ 
render its governing authority. The linearity of 
life passes into the roundedness, simultaneity, 
and nonlocality of being. Transformation leads 
us into unsuspected dimensions. One crucial obs¬ 
tacle that we must overcome in the dying process 
consists in actually accepting transformation and 
deliverance. Whereas acceptance is a prerequis¬ 
ite for ‘it’ to happen, it is only one aspect of the 
whole event. I have often observed that if patients 
find their inner ‘yes’, then the process continues. 

What else characterizes the dying process ? 
The body, as the embodiment (i.e., the concen¬ 
tration and materialization) of this ego-centred 
subject, dies. And with it—and thereby initi¬ 
ating dying—ego-centred perception and ex¬ 
perience wane. Dying is first characterized by a 
growing awareness of the end. After such realiza¬ 
tion various processes set in, including a funda¬ 
mental shift in consciousness. 

The dying process can be divided into three 
phenomenologically distinct stages: pre-transi - 
tion (before the inner threshold in conscious¬ 
ness), transition itself (across the threshold), and 
post-transition (after the threshold). Post-tran¬ 
sition should not, however, be regarded as an 
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‘otherworld’ or afterlife’ but as the most extreme 
state of being in this world. Many patients in 
our study experienced each of these stages sev¬ 
eral times. 

From an observational and phenomenolo¬ 
gical perspective, we have no knowledge of such 
an otherworld , in spite of everything we know 
about dying and near-death experience. Reli¬ 
gions are often concerned with the concept of 
the otherworld or afterlife. Because we call it ‘be¬ 
lief’, we admit our lack of knowledge. In its at¬ 
tempt to approach the eternal mystery, this book 
looks in both directions to embrace contrasting 
aspects. On the one hand, it considers with ut¬ 
most seriousness the testimonies of the dying 
and the metaphorical statements of religions 
about eschatology (theology’s concern with the 
last things and the final destiny of the soul); on 
the other, it adopts the strict and modest stance 
of knowing nothing about the final mystery. It 
seems to me extremely important to maintain 
such final awe if we are to care respectfully for the 
dying. We cannot answer their final questions, let 
alone our own. This book does not contain state¬ 
ments about death per se, but it does deal with ap¬ 
proaching death and with the near-death sphere’. 

Pre-transition: 

Before the Threshold in Consciousness 

Pre-transition constitutes a looking ahead, to¬ 
ward the threshold. On the one hand, positively 
experienced, impressive sensual perceptions, ex¬ 
periences of the here and now, and personal re¬ 
lationships often occur because of an enhanced 
intensity in this stage. On the other hand, the 
dying undergo negative emotions: they see the 
nearing end’, and fear a ‘demise’, which is experi¬ 
enced even by religious persons. In the midst 
of suffering, many of those believers are at first 
disappointed by their God. Therapeutic-spirit¬ 
ual and pastoral care that does not eschew the 


question of God can help patients to arrive at a 
new, more adequate understanding of God. 

Pre-transition is a time of kenosis , a time of 
radically giving up. The ego is deprived of all its 
possessions, of everything it used to be, of all 
identity and expectation. Pre-transition, among 
other factors, includes the reactions triggered 
by impending loss (e.g., denial) and the men¬ 
tal processes involved (e.g., the decision to con¬ 
sent, leave-taking, making one’s last will). In this 
stage family processes are intense, and conflicts 
or distress are often resolved (catharsis). Some 
patients conduct a life review and let themselves 
be moved by unsuspected, hidden dimensions 
of meaning. 

Moreover, When death draws closer, day after 
day, hour after hour, it becomes like an avalanche 
crashing down a mountain or like a yawning 
chasm. ‘I am being devoured’, one dying patient 
groaned. Later, she added, ‘I shall let myself be 
defeated by the angel’, which indicated the stage 
of transition itself. Another dying patient felt 
completely lost. Later he found shelter and felt 
safe, which marked the stage of post-transition. 

Time and again, the many symptoms suffered 
in pre-transition (helplessness, decreasing mo¬ 
bility, occasional pain, itching, thirst, nausea, 
etc.) are humiliating. In pre-transition, the ego 
remains dominant, and experience is confined 
to the spatial and temporal limitations of the 
body. Physical decline causes great suffering, 
fear, and shame, and patients are often unable 
to see beyond their strickenness. In the words 
of the dying. ‘It is getting worse every morning. 
I am able to do less and less’; I am very angry at 
God. How can God allow such suffering?’; ‘I 
was properly dressed all my life. Now I look like 
skeleton.’ Such moments, which may go on for 
hours, are also difficult for relatives to endure. 
Relatives are challenged to empathize with their 
loved one and to bear with themselves. 
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Inauguration of Vivekananda Netralaya, Dehradun 


New Mission Centre 

Ramakrishna Mission, Cuttack, which was a 
sub-centre of Ramakrishna Mission, Bhubane¬ 
swar, has been made a full-fledged branch centre 
of Ramakrishna Mission. Its address is ‘Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, Mata Math, Ring Road, Cut¬ 
tack, Odisha 753001’ phone: 0671-2305300, and 
email: <cuttack@rkmm.org>. 

News of Branch Centres 

Srimat Swami Gautamanandaji Maharaj, Vice- 
President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission and Adhyaksha, Ramakrishna Math, 
Chennai, inaugurated the renovated and ex¬ 
tended physiotherapy unit at Ramakrishna 
Math, Chennai on 4 April 2018. 

V P Singh Badnore, Governor of Punjab, par¬ 
ticipated in the annual celebration of Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Ashrama, Chandigarh on 8 
April and addressed the gathering. 

Swami Suvirananda, General Secretary, Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, inaug¬ 
urated the living rooms of the students’ home 
at Ramakrishna Math, Chandipur on 8 April. 

Srimat Swami Suhitanandaji Maharaj, Vice- 
President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, declared open the first floor of the pa¬ 
tients’ recovery building at Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Sevashrama, Muzaffarpur on 8 April. 

Swami Suvirananda inaugurated the school 
building of Ma Sarada Vidyamandir at Orchha 
in Chhattisgarh on 11 April. The Vidyamandir is 
run by Vivekananda Institute of Social Health, 
Welfare And Service (vishwas), an organisa¬ 
tion working in association with Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama, Narainpur. 

The Narainpur centre held a sports meet from 


12 to 16 April in which 1,482 students from 37 
schools of 3 districts in Chhattisgarh partici¬ 
pated. Swami Suvirananda flagged off the event. 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Dehradun 
celebrated its centenary from 17 to 19 April with 
public meetings, a youths’ convention, and music 
concerts, attended by about 200 monks and 
2,200 devotees. On this occasion, Srimat Swami 
Gautamanandaji Maharaj inaugurated the new 
monks’ quarters named Swami Ranganathananda 
Bhavan, and Swami Suvirananda inaugurated the 
eye care centre named Vivekananda Netralaya. 

On 18 April, Srimat Swami Prabhanandaji 
Maharaj, Vice-President, Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission, inaugurated the new 
school building of Shishu Vidyavithi of Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Ashrama, Narendrapur and 
also released the platinum jubilee commemora¬ 
tive volume of the centre. 

Srimat Swami Gautamanandaji Maharaj dedi¬ 
cated Saradananda Bhavan, the new building for 
running skill development courses, at Viveka¬ 
nanda Cultural Centre of Ramakrishna Mission, 
Shillong on 27 April. Sri Ganga Prasad, Governor 
of Meghalaya, and many other dignitaries, monks, 
and about 2,500 students and devotees attended 
the programme. On this occasion, the centre held 
a symposium on Swamiji’s message of religious 
catholicity, public meetings, a devotees’ conven¬ 
tion, and cultural events on 28 and 29 April. A 
commemorative volume and a documentary film 
on the centre’s activities were also released. 

The name of Ramakrishna Math and Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, Karimganj has been changed 
from ‘Ramakrishna Mission Seva Samiti’ to 
‘Ramakrishna Mission’. 

Four of our degree colleges have secured good 
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Prabuddha Bharata 


positions in the all-India rankings for the year 
2018 announced by National Institutional Rank¬ 
ing Framework (nirf), Ministry of Human Re¬ 
source Development, Government of India, on 3 
April. The details are as follows: 1. Vidyamandira 
(Saradapitha): Rank 9; 2. Vivekananda Centen¬ 
ary College (Rahara): Rank 29; 3. Science and 
Arts College (Coimbatore Mission): Rank 39; 
4. Residential College (Narendrapur): Rank 40. 

Two students of Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyapith, Deoghar and fourteen students of the 
Vidyalaya of Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Narendrapur won the prestigious Kishore Vaig- 
yanik Protsahan Yojana (kvpy) Fellowship 2017. 

Three students of Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyapith, Purulia secured the top three ranks 
at the state level in the International Olympiad 
of Mathematics conducted by Silverzone Foun¬ 
dation, New Delhi. 

Relief 

Fire Relief: Arunachal Pradesh: In response 
to an accidental fire in Siyom village on 10 Janu¬ 
ary, Aalo centre distributed 17 blankets, 4 sets of 
utensils (each set containing a karahi , a cooking 
pot, a kettle, a bucket, 4 plates, 4 bowls, a ladle, 
a jug, a tumbler, and a mug), 6 shirts, 6 trousers, 
2 tops, 8 jackets, 8 sweaters, and stationery items 
among 4 affected families on 16 January. 

In another fire incident in a colony in Itana- 
gar, 48 houses were gutted. Itanagar centre dis¬ 
tributed 216 kg rice, 96 kg dal, 48 litres of edible 
oil, 48 kg salt, 48 kg poha (rice flakes), 48 kg 
muri (puffed rice), 12 kg tea leaves, 48 kg sugar, 
96 plates, 96 tumblers, 48 mugs, 48 tea strain¬ 
ers, 48 buckets, 48 karahis , 48 dekchis (cooking 
pots), 96 ladles, 48 trunks, 48 mats, 48 bars of 
soap, 48 tubes of toothpaste, 192 toothbrushes, 
48 packets of candles, and 48 packets of match¬ 
boxes among 48 affected families on 21 January. 

Distress Relief: The following centres 


distributed various items, shown against their 
names, to needy people: India: Bamunmura: 248 
school bags from 9 to 16 January. Chapra: 1,000 
saris, 450 dhotis, and 201 school bags from 19 Jan¬ 
uary to 24 February. Chennai Vidyapith: 125 T- 
shirts, 125 school bags, 250 notebooks, 125 pens, 
250 pencils, 125 erasers, 125 sharpeners, 125 rulers, 
125 pencil boxes, and 125 crayon boxes. Deoghar: 
2,856 shirts, 4,270 trousers, 925 T-shirts, 1,065 
tops, 1,021 other ladies dresses, and 494 belts from 
2 to 21 January. Garbeta: 3,233 shirts and 6 T-shirts 
from 30 September to 24 December 2017. Halas- 
uru: 514 saris from 4 to 6 February. Jamshedpur: 
1,050 shirts, 254 T-shirts, and 1,061 trousers from 
15 December to 28 January. Jayrambati: 5,161 saris 
and 253 school bags from 26 December to 4 Feb¬ 
ruary. Kanpur: 625 shirts from 10 to 25 January. 
Khetri: 2,724 shirts, 4,752 trousers, 18 T-shirts, 
and 1,639 to P s from 2 November to 20 February. 
Koalpara (sub-centre of Jayrambati Ashrama): 
850 saris from 10 to 23 November. Koyilandy: 
181 saris and 92 solar lanterns on 18 February. Lal- 
garh: 2,105 shirts, 4,405 trousers, 1,826 tops, and 
920 other ladies dresses from 22 September to 12 
February. Puri Math: 1,107 shirts and 1,190 trou¬ 
sers from 3 January to 11 February. Ramharipur: 
3,600 notebooks, 2,400 pens, 1,200 pencils, 1,200 
erasers, and 600 sharpeners on 12 January. Ranchi 
Morabadi: 2,217 shirts, 2,306 saris, 2,191 belts, and 
2,382 wallets from 1 January to 12 February. Sar- 
gachhi: 285 saris and 249 school bags from 4 Janu¬ 
ary to 6 February. Tiruvalla: 54 packets of biscuits 
on 31 January. Vijayawada: 100 kgwheat flour, 250 
kg dal, 100 kg dalia (broken wheat), 100 kg suji 
(semolina), 100 litres of edible oil, and 25 kg garlic 
on 20 February. Bangladesh: Dinajpur: 27 saris, 
24 dhotis, 33 plates, and 33 tumblers on 13 October 
and 7 December. 

Economic Rehabilitation: Zambia: Lusaka 
centre gave 2 sewing machines for the benefit of 
needy people on 7 February. 
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Dear Devotees & Well-wishers, 


We all know that Tirtharaj Prayag (Allahabad) is a place for versatility of religions and 
spirituality. Not only different sects of the Hindu Dharma, but also people of all religion and 
faith come to Prayag to feel the gigantic vibrations penetrating the very spiritual atmosphere 
of Tirtharaj Prayag. One can see confluence of religions during the time of Kumbha Mela, 
which is a sort of a mini India. By the grace of spiritual teachers 
from time immemorial, pious devotees come to Kumbha Mela 
to take dip in the Triveni Sangam— and be sanctified. The 
upcoming Kumbha Mela is scheduled from 14 January to 19 
February 2019. Per Government estimates, more than 15 
crore sadhus, devotees and pilgrims will take bath in the 
holy water during the Mela. 



Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Allahabad, will take this 
opportunity to extend its helping hand of service among more than five lakh Sadhus, 
Devotees and Pilgrims from the remotest corners of the country. This will be a unique 
opportunity for us to spread the message of the Holy Trio among devotees — and receive 
blessings by fulfilling the dream of Swamiji: "Service to Man is Service to God." With the 
blessings of the Most Revered Swami Vijnananandaji Maharaj (the founder of Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Allahabad in the year 1910), we are planning to organise a camp in the 
bank of Triveni Sangam. 


During the Mela days, the following facilities will be provided to devotees/pilgrims: 

❖ Prayer cum lecture hall 

❖ Round-the-clock free charitable dispensary with emergency facilities 

❖ Bookstall 

❖ Photo gallery of the Holy Trio 

❖ Boarding/lodging facilities for Sadhus, devotees and pilgrims. 


The expected cost of this Kumbha Mela Camp is calculated at approx. Rs 
l,50,00,000(Rupees one crore and fifty lakh only). To meet such high expense we request 
to you and other generous devotees to contribute and help us in our good work — as well as 
be a member in the SevaYajna started by Swami Vivekananda himself. 

Your kind donation will be gladly accepted and acknowledged which may be either A/C 
payee Cheque / Draft in favour of ’Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama— Allahabad' or by 
Bank Transfer(NEFT/RTGS) on State Bank of India, Allahabad, A/C no: 10210448619, 
IFSC: SBIN0002584 . All the donations are exempt from Income Tax under Section 
80G(5)(vi) of Income tax Act, 1961. Please send your Pan No: along with your Donation. 
Our PAN No is AAAARI077P. 


Hope all of you will grab this unique opportunity by helping us to make our Mission 
successful. 





Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama 

Vijnanananda Marg, Mutthiganj, Allahabad -211 003 
Phone : (0532) 2413369, Mob: 9453630406 
E-mail : rkmsaldfffigmail.com; allahabad(3)rkmm.org 



Swami Akshayananda 
Secretary 
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TOWARDS A BRIGHTER TOMORROW 




& Healthcare 


8 i Housing 


The Peerless General Finance & Investment Company Limited 


• Peerless Financial Products Distribution Ltd. 

• Peerless Financial Services Ltd. 

• Peerless Funds Management Co. Ltd. 

• Peerless Trust Management Co. Ltd. 

• Peerless Securities Ltd. 


• Peerless Hospital & B K Roy Research Centre 

• Peerless Hotels Ltd. 

• Bengal Peerless Housing Development Co. Ltd. 

(a joint venture with West Bengal Housing Board) 


Peerless 

Smart Financial Solutions 


Peerless 


Stcurtfomw 


IVrrlcw liiuiKul Prixlui I* 
Ittstrihulinn Ltd. 



We Help You Create Wealth 
IVt-rlrt* I Iiuim L»l t ill. 


Irtr'rt 

Peerless Securities 


Hi-rrlt-s* Vi urilir* lid. 


Subsidiaries o> The Peerless General Finance S Investment Company Limited 


□ 

Peerless Hospital! 

And B. K. Roy Research Centre 



Fftrln* Haleb lilL 

Subsidiaries of The Peerless General Finance & investment Company Limited 


m 

Ml ■ 

Bengal 

Peerloss 


Btuigjl IH-erlevi Mutuing 
Development Co. Ltd. 

lAtoin* *eti»urv »*«t> 

Wot llexitjl 


The Peerless General Finance 
& Investment Company Limited 

Peerless Bhawan, 3 Esplanade East, 

Kolkata 700 069 

Ph: 033 2246 3001,2248 3247 

Fax: 033 2248 5197 

Website: www.peerless.co.in 

E-mail: feedback@peerless.co.in 

CIN: U66010WB1932PLC007490 




























Electrical & Fire monitoring system engineers. 
Consultant and Government licenced Engineers 
Engaged in the electrification of National Capital Region 
(Delhi Under BSES Rajdhani and Yamuna Power Ltd & 
Greater Noida under Noida Power Company Ltd) 
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VOLUMES ItoV 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Kathamrita 

in English 


HINDI SECTION 

□ Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Vol. I to V Rs, 500 per set (plus postage Rs. TOO) 

M, (Mabendra Nath Gupta), a son of the Lord and disciple, elaborated his 
diaries in five parts of'Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita' in Bengali that were first 
published by Kathamrita Bhawan, Calcutta in the years 1902, 1905, 190S, 1910 
and 1932 respectively. This series is a verbatim translation in Hindi of the same. 

□ Sri Ma Darshan Vol. I to XVI Rs. 900 per set (plus postage Rs. 150) 

In this series of sixteen volumes Swami Nityatmananda brings the reader in close 
touch with the life and teachings of the Ramakrishna family: Thakur, the Holy 
Mother, Swami Vivekananda, M., Swami Shivananda, Swami Abhedananda and 
others. The series brings forth elucidation of the Upanishads, the Cita, the Bible, 
the I loly Quran and other scriptures, by M., in accordance with Sri 
Ramakrishna's line of thought. This work is a commentary on the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna by Gospel's author himself. 

ENGLISH SECTION 

□ Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Vol. I to V Rs, 750 per set (plus postage Rs.150) 

□ M„ the Apostle & the Evangelist Vol. I to XIII, Rs,1550 per set (plus postage Rs, 150) 

(English version of Sri Ma Darshan) and XV 


□ Life of M. & Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Rs.150 (plus postage Rs. 50) 

□ A Short Life of M. R$ 50 (plus postage Rs.40) 


BENGALI SECTION 

□ Sri Ma Daxshan Vol. 1 to XVI Rs. 1440 per set (plus postage Rs. 150) 


All enquiries and muments should be made to: 



SRI MA TRUST 

579, Sector 18-B, Chandigarh - 160 018 India 
Phone: 91-172-272 44 60, +91 -8427-999-572 
Email: SnM.iTrusL'Kya hoc).com 
Websi te: vvww .kalhamrita.org 
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WORKS OF SWAMI ABHEDANANADA 


Abhedananda in India (in 1906) 

100.00 

Reincarnation 

60.00 

An introduction to the Philosophy of Panchadasi 

10.00 

Religion of the 20th Century 

15.00 

A Study of Heliocentric Science 

100.00 

Religion, Revelation and God 

80.00 

Attitude of Vedanta Towards Religion 

50.00 

Science of Psychic Phenomena 

60.00 

Bhagavad Gita, the Divine Message (in 2 parts) 

300.00 

Self-knowledge 

60.00 

Christian Science and Vedanta 

10.00 

Steps Towards Perfection 

25.00 

Complete Works of Swami Abhedananda 


Songs Divine 

25.00 

(eleven vols.) 2000.00 

Spiritual Sayings of Ramakrishna 

65.00 

Divine Heritage of Man 

40.00 

Spiritual Unfoldment 

25.00 

Doctrine of Karma 

60.00 

Swami Vivekananda and His Work 

7.00 

Epistles 

98.00 

Thoughts on Philosophy and Religion 

60.00 

Goddess Durga : The Divine Energy 

15.00 

Thoughts on Sankhya, Buddhism and Vedanta 

50.00 

Great Savious of the World 

120.00 

True Psychology 

140.00 

How to be a Yogi 

60.00 

Universal Religion and Vedanta 

50.00 

Human Affection and Divine Love 

15.00 

Vedanta Philosophy 

15.00 

Ideal of Education 

25.00 

Vedanta in Daily Life 

15.00 

India and Her People 

50.00 

Why a Hindu Accepts Christ and 


Leaves From My Diary 

50.00 

Rejects Churchianity 

15.00 

Life Beyond Death 

100.00 

Women’s Place in Hindu Religion 

10.00 

My Life Story 

98.00 

Works of Swami Abhedananda 


Mystery of Death 

120.00 

(in 2 parts) Abridged 

500.00 

Path of Realization 

60.00 

Yoga, Its Theory and Practice 

80.00 

Ramakrishna Kathamrita and Ramakrishna 

70.00 

Yoga Psychology 

100.00 

WORKS OF SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA & OTHERS 

An Enquiry into Psychology, Soul and Absolute 

100.00 

Spiritual Teachings of Swami Abhedananda 

4.00 

Christ the Saviour and Christ Myth 

140.00 

Swami Abhedananda : A Spiritual Biography 

180.00 

Form and Function of Music in Ancient 


Swami Abhedananda In America 

150.00 

India (2 vols.) 

700.00 

Swami Abhedananda’s Journey Into 


History of Indian Music (2 vols.) 

400.00 

Kashmir and Tibet 

140.00 

Is a Jivanmukta Subject to ignorance 

45.00 

Swami Abhedananda and His advice to 


Music of the South Asian Peoples 

250.00 

Students 

8.00 

Music of the Nations 

150.00 

Swami Abhedananda the Patriot-Saint 

15.00 

Philosophy of Progress and Perfection 

70.00 

Swami Prajnanananda : A Spiritual Biography 

50.00 

Sangitasara Samgraha of Sri Ghanasyamadasa 
Swami Vivekananda : The Musical Talent 

50.00 

70.00 

Swami Vivekananda and His advice to 

Students 

10.00 

Thoughts on Yoga, Upanishad and Gita 

70.00 

The Philosophical Ideas of 


Swami Vivekananda and Modern India 

16.00 

Swami Abhedananda 

200.00 

The Origin and Evolution of Violin as a 


The Social and Historical Values of Ragas 


Musical Instrument 

400.00 

and Raginis 

200.00 

The Spiritual Evolution in Monastic Life of 


The Bases of Indian Culture 

350.00 

Swami Abhedananda 

40.00 

Mystic Tales of Lama Taranatha 

60.00 

Thus Spake Swami Abhedananda 

7.00 



RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19A & B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Kolkata-700 006, India 
E-mail: rkvm.pub.dept@gmail.com (£) (033)2543 2001, +91 86973 25156 
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Wisdom in Verses (Dohavali) 

Cjoswami Tutasidas 

This book is an English translation of Dohavali, an important 
work in Awadhi language, by the famous saint-poet Goswami 
Tulasidas. The translation is done by Swami Brahmeshananda, a 
senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order who is a former editor of 
The Vedanta Kesari and the author of many popular books. This 
book will help the readers gain both secular and spiritual wisdom 
and enhance their devotion to Sri Rama. 



\ 


Pajes 232 1 "Price ^ 70 


The Mystic Wisdom of Kabir 

iio M ’ s, : c w '”"“ Swami 'Rraftmesftananda 



Pages 174 1 Price ^70 


This book is a compilation of Kabir s works—songs and verses— 
which are very popular with the masses and in religious circles. 
The English translation is rendered by Swami Brahmeshananda, 
a senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order. This selective 
compilation amply represents Kabir s ideology. The reader will 
find herein Kabir s message of knowledge, devotion, ethics, and 
social equality, well expressed. 


From Delusion to Reality 

Swami Qumdasamnda 

This book contains the original verses of Bhaja Govindam , one of 
the most popular hymns containing the highest truths of Vedanta, 
expounded lucidly by Sri Shankaracharya with exquisite poetical 
beauty. Swami Gurudasananda, a monk residing at Sri Janaki 
Mata Ashram, Tfianjavur, has translated the verses into English 
with deep and inspiring explanations. This book would greatly 
help all devotees and spiritual aspirants to get rid of their delusion 
and proceed towards the Reality. 



i For copies mail to Publication Department, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Chennai <publication@chennaimath.org> 
■ Buy books online at istore.chennaimath.org and eBooks at www.vedantaebooks.org 
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‘We want to bead mankind to the pbace 
where there is neither the Vedas, nor 
the Bib be, nor the ‘Koran; yet this has 
to be done by harmonising the Vedas, 
the ‘Bibbe and the Koran. 

Kban/qnd ought to be taught 
that reCigions are but the varied 
egressions of ‘IVhE KELIQIOK, 
which is Oneness, so that each may 
choose the path that suits him best. 

S'lvami Vivefcfmanda 

^ ___ 






An artist's impression of our proud Indian values 

Lead with humi litg — our core values teach us to be 
aggressively efficient,yet remain sensitively human. 

Quite naturally then, our passion for logistics is an art. 
A medium that goes beyond the austerity of commerce. 
A canvas that portrays relationship above anythingelse. 

Qur work has impressed our customers and critics alike. 
And we have regaled in the beautiful colors of trust, 
like a true Indian. 


FEI Cargo Limited 


- freight management u nlimited 
www.feicargo.in 


Registered Office: A-103 Mangalya 
Marol-Maroshi Road, Andheri (East) 
Mumbai 400059 Tel: 0224236 9911 
Fax:022-2920 4312 info@feicargo.in 


Aiming Higher 


FREIGHT FORWARDING ■ CUSTOMS BROKING ■ CONSOLIDATION ■ MULTIMODAL TRANSPORTATION ■ WAREHOUSING & DISTRIBUTION 
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Dear Friends, 


^M^'yavati ^\ppcaf 

Date: April 15 2018 


Please accept our hearty greetings from the Himalayas! 



Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) had always been attracted by the beauty, 
sublimity and solitude of the Himalayas. During his tour 
of the Swiss Alps he conceived the idea to establish 
an Ashrama in India in similar conditions. 

The main heritage building of the Ashrama, 
where Swami Vivekananda had stayed, is now 
120 years old. It is in a dilapidated condition, 
and in need of urgent conservation. The original 
Prabuddha Bharata editorial office, Captain Henry 
Sevier's cottage and Mother Sevier's cottage, are also in need of urgent repair. The 
overall cost for conservation in this earthquake prone, remote area of Mayavati 
is 3.92 Cr. 


On 23 March 2018, the work was blessed and inaugurated by the President 
of Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Srimat Swami Smarananandaji 
Maharaj. 

We therefore solicit your much needed support to preserve the spiritual 
atmosphere of Mayavati for future generations. Kindly send a generous donation 
at your earliest convenience. All donations may be sent in favour of ADVAITA 
ASHRAMA by Cheque/Demand Draft/NEFT/RTGS. Bank details are as follows: Bank 
Name: State Bank of India, Branch: Lohaghat. Account No. 10925686743 , IFS Code: 

SBIN0002569. 


In case of direct transfer through NEFT or payment via cheque/demand draft, 
etc., please immediately email us at mayavati@rkmm.org, providing us with your 
name, address, PAN (if Indian citizen), and the purpose of the donation so that 
we may link and acknowledge quickly. 


All donations are exempt from Income Tax under section 80G (5) of the Income- 
tax Act, 1961. 


Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati 

P.O. Mayavati, Via Lohaghat 

Dt. Champawat, Uttarakhand 262 524 

Phone : 05965-234233 

Email : mayavati@rkmm.org 


With gratitude and best wishes, 
Yours in service, 

Swami Muktidananda 
Adhyaksha 
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The best guide in fife is strength. 
In religion, as in all other matters, 
discard everything that weakens 
ou, have nothing to do with it. 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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With Best Compliments From; 


SV1S LABS 

PRIVATE LIMITED 

{Manufacturers <jf Active Pharmaceutical 
I ngred rents a nd I n ter m ed iates) 


Swami Vivekananda's statue 
at Museum, RKM New Delhi 


Refill. Off. & Fuel. : Hot Nn.88 & (TO, Pirns* - II, 

Slpeut liidiLstriiU Complex. Rjuipei - 632 463. Timill Nudu, 
Rhone : 04172 - 244820, 651507, Tde Fu\ : 114172 - 244820 
E-mail: rai>@svfasInhss.n« Well Sitc : www ,*i> ksliibsx.net 
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